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UNDER THE BEECHES. 


HE Beeches were a beautiful clump of trees on a knoll in the middle 

of the park. They were renowned through the county, and one of 

the glories of Mount. When the family was absent—which did not 
happen often—picnic parties were made up to visit them. There 
was nothing like them in all the country round. The soil was rich 
and heavy round them with the shedding of their own leaves, and 
when the sun got in through their big branches and touched that 
brown carpet it shone like specks of gold. Some of the branches were 
like trees in themselves, and the great grey trunks like towers. One 
of them had been called, from time immemorial, the lover’s tree. It 
was scrawled over with initials, some of them half a century old, 
or more. From the elevation on which they stood the spectator 
looked down upon the house lying below among its gardens, on the 
green terrace and the limes, and could watch what the group there was 
doing, while himself safe from all observation. When Douglas had 
informed Anne of her father’s rejection of his suit, she had bidden 
him come to this spot to hear the issue of her own interview with 
Mr. Mountford. He seated himself tranquilly enough under the 
lover’s tree to await her coming. He was not too much agitated to 
smoke his cigar. Indeed, he was not much agitated at all. He had 
no fear for the eventual issue. True, it might not come immediately. 
He did not know that he wanted it to come immediately. To love 
is one thing, to marry another. So long as he was sure of Anne, he 
did not. mind waiting for a year or two. And he felt that he was sure 
of Anne, and in that case, eventually, of her father too. Consequently, 
he sat still and waited, pleased, in spite of himself, with the little 
lawlessness. To be received in the ordinary way as a son-in-law, to 
kiss the ladies of the house, and shake hands with the men, and be 
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told in a trembling voice that it was the choicest treasure of the 
family that was being bestowed upon him, were all things which a 
man of courage has to go through, and does go through without 
flinching. But on the whole it was more delightful to have Anne 
steal away to him out of all commonplace surroundings, and make 
him sure of her supreme and unfailing love, whatever anyone might 
say—with, bien entendu, the paternal blessing in the background, to 
be won after a little patience. Douglas was flattered in all his wishes 
and fancies by this romantic beginning. He would have the good, 
he thought, both of the old system of love-making and the new— 
Anne by herself, without any drawbacks, willing to dare any penalties 
for his sake; but at the end everything that was legitimate and 
proper—settlements and civilities. He liked it better so than if 
it had been necessary to wind up everything in a few months, and 
marry and be settled ; indeed it pleased him much, being so sure as 
he was of all that was to follow, to have this little secret and clan- 
destine intercourse. He liked it. To get Anne to do so much as 
this for him was a triumph; his vanity overflowed while he sat and 
waited for her, though vanity was but a small part of his character. 
He reached that spot so soon, that he saw the beginning of the 
‘game,’ and Anne’s white figure going back through the flower garden 
all blazing with colour, to the house. What excuse had she been 
able to find for leaving them? She must have invented some excuse. 
And he saw the curate settling himself to that ‘game’ with un- 
speakable amusement. He took his cigar from between his lips to 
laugh. Poor old Charley! his heart was broken, but he did his duty 
like a man. He watched him settling to his afternoon’s work with 
Gertrude Woodhead as his partner, and laughed, feeling the full 
humour of the event, and enjoying the tremendous seriousness with 
which that sacrifice to duty was made. Then, while the game went 
on in the bright foreground of the picture, he saw the moving speck 
of that white figure re-issuing on the other side of the house, and 
advancing towards him, threading her way among the trees. It was 
for him that Anne did this, and he it was alone of all concerned who 
could sit here calmly puffing the blue smoke among the branches, and 
waiting for his happiness to come to him. Never was man more 
elated, more flattered, more perfectly contented with himself. 

He threw the cigar away when she was within a short distance of 
the spot, and went to meet her with triumphant pleasure. 

‘ My faithful Anne—my true love,’ he said as he met her. And 
Anne came to him; her eyes shining, her lips apart with eagerness. 
What a meeting it was! No tame domestic reception and hubbub of 
family excitement could compare with it. How glad and flattered 
he felt that it was a clandestine indulgence, and that papa’ had not 
vulgarised everything by giving his consent. Then they sat down 
upon the knoll, arm linked in arm, and clasping each other’s hands. 
There was the peaceful house within sight, and the party on the 
green terrace absorbed in their inferior amusement, in complete igno- 
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rance, not knowing what romance was going on, scarcely out of their 
range of vision, under the trees. All these experiences served to 
enhance the delight of his position. For the first few minutes he 
attached less importance to the words which Anne said. 

‘But you do not seem to understand me. My father will not 
consent.’ 

‘If you consent, my darling, what do I want more? I am not 
afraid of your father.’ 

‘ But, Cosmo—listen ! you are not really paying any attention— 

‘ Every attention, to the real matter in question. I am reading 
that in your eyes, in your hands, in you altogether. If I am too 
happy to take any notice of those vulgarer symbols, words e 

* But they are not vulgar symbols. Yes, I am happy too. I am 
not afraid of anything. But, Cosmo, you must listen, and you must 
understand. My father refuses his consent.’ 

‘For how long?’ he said with a smile. ‘I also should like to 
refuse you something for the pleasure of being persuaded to forswear 
myself. I think papa is right. I should hold out as long as you 
would put any faith in the delusion of my resistance.’ 

*It is no delusion, said Anne, shaking her head. ‘ You must not 
think so. It is very serious. He has threatened me. There was no 
make-believe in his mind, Cosmo,’ 

‘Threatened you? With what? Ah! so should I if I thought 
you were going to desert me.’ 

‘ You will not see how serious it is! I do not believe he will give 
in, Cosmo. He has threatened me that if I persevere he will leave 
everything he has to leave, away from me.’ 

‘Away from you? But he has no power to do that,’ said the 
young wan. ‘It is skilful of him to try your faithfulness—but he 
might have tried it by less conventional means.’ 

‘Yes, he has the power,’ said Anne, neglecting the other part of 
this speech. ‘He has power over everything, except, indeed, the 
entail; and I believe he will do what he says. My father is not a 
man at all likely to try my faithfulness. He knows me, for one thing.’ 

‘And knows you true as steel,’ said Cosmo, looking admiringly 
in her face and still quite unimpressed by the news. 

‘Knows that I am not one to give way. He knows that very 
well. So here is something for your serious consideration. No, 
indeed, it is no joke. You must not laugh. We must face what is 
before us,’ said Anne, endeavouring to withdraw her hand and half 
offended by his unbelief. 

‘I cannot face your frown,’ said Cosmo, ‘that is the only thing I 
am really afraid of. What! must it really be so stern as this? But 
these hard fathers, my darling, belong to the fifteenth century. You 
don’t mean to tell me that rebellious daughters are shut up in their 
rooms, and oaths insisted upon, and paternal curses uttered now !’ 

‘I said nothing about being shut up in my room; but it is quite 
certain,’ said Anne, with a little heat, ‘that if I oppose him in this 
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point my father will take all that ought to come to me and give it to 
Rose.’ 

‘To Rose!’ a shade of dismay stole over Cosmo’s face. ‘ But 
I thought,’ he said—showing an acquaintance with the circum- 
stances which after, when she thought of it, surprised Anne—‘I 
thought your fortune came from your mother, not from Mr, Mount- 
ford at all.’ 

* And so it does; but it is all in his hands; my mother trusted in 
my father entirely, as she was of course quite right. to do.’ 

* As it must have been the height of imprudence to permit her to 
do!’ cried Douglas, suddenly reddening with anger. ‘ How could the 
trustees be such fools. So you, like the money, are entirely in Mr. 
Mountford’s hands ?’ 

All at once the tone had ceased to be that of a lovers’ interview. 
Anne, startled and offended, this time succeeded in drawing her hand 
out of his. 

* Yes,’ she said, with a chill of surprise in her voice, ‘ entirely in 
his hands.’ 

What was going to follow? Under the great beechen boughs, 
through the warm summer sunshine there seemed all at once to 
breathe a wintry gale which penetrated to the heart. 

This sudden cloud was dissipated in a moment by another laugh, 
which rang almost too loudly among the trees. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
drawing her arm through his again, and holding the reluctant hand 
clasped fast, ‘ what of that? Because you are in his hands, Anne, my 
own, do you think I am going to let you slip out of mine.’ 

The sun grew warm again, and the air delicious as before. Two 
on one side, and all the world on the other, is not thata perfectly fair 
division? So long as there are two—if there should come to be but 
one, then the aspect of everything is changed. Anne’s hands clasped 
between two bigger ones all but disappeared from view. It would be 
hard, very hard, to slip out of that hold; and it was a minute or two 
before she regained possession of what Cosmo had called the vulgarer 
symbols, words. Without recurrence to their aid between people 
who love each other, how much can be said! 

‘ That is all very well,’ said Anne, at last, ‘ but whatever we may 
do or say we must come back to this: My father has promised to dis- 
inherit me, Cosmo, and he will not go back from his word.’ 

‘ Disinherit ! the very word sounds romantic. Are we in a novel 
or are we not? I thought disinherit was only a word for the 
stage.’ 

~ But you know this is mere levity,’ said Anne. She smiled in 
spite of herself. It pleased her to the bottom of her heart that he 
should take it so lightly, that he should refuse to be frightened by it. 
‘We are not boy and girl,’ she said, with delightful gravity of re- 
proof. ‘We must think seriously of a thing which affects our in- 
terests so much. The question is, what is to be done ?’ 

Had she but known how keenly under his levity he was discussing 
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that question within himself! But he went on, still half laughing as 
if it were the best joke in the world. 

‘The only thing, so far as I can see, that is not to be done,’ he 
said, ‘is to obey papa and give me up.’ 

‘Give up—I would not give up a dog,’ cried Anne, impetuously ; 
‘and Cosmo, you!’ 

‘Tam nota dog ; and yet in one sense, in Mr. Mountford’s eyes 
What is it, Anne, that hedges you round with such divinity, you 
landed people? Mountford of Mount: it sounds very well, I confess. 
And why was not I Douglas of somewhere or other? It is very hard 
upon you, but yet it is not my fault.’ 

‘I like you infinitely better, cried Anne, with proud fervour, 
‘that you are Douglas of nowhere, but stand upon yourself—the 
father of your own fortunes. That is the thing to be proud of— 
if one has ever any right to be proud.’ 

‘I have not achieved much to be proud of as yet,’ he said, 
shaking his head; and then there was again a pause, perhaps not 
quite so ecstatic a pause, for practical necessity and the urgent 
call for a decision of one kind or other began to be felt, and 
silenced them. It was easy to say that there was one thing that 
was not to be done—but after? Then for the first time in her life 
Anne felt the disability of her womanhood. This tells for little so 
long as the relations between men and women are not in question. 
It is when these ties begin—and a girl, who has perhaps taken the 
initiative all her life, finds herself suddenly reduced to silence in face 
of her lover—that the bond is felt. What could she say or suggest ? 
She had exhausted her powers when she declared with such proud 
emphasis that to give up was impossible. Then nature, which is above 
all law, stepped in and silenced her. What could she do further? It 
was for him to speak. The first sense of this compulsion was both 
sweet and painful to her—painful because her mind was overflowing 
with active energy and purpose which longed for utterance: sweet, 
as the sign and symbol of a new condition, a union more rich and 
strange than any individuality. Anne had hesitated little in her 
life, and had not known what it was to wait. Now she bent her head 
to the necessity in a curious maze of feeling—bewildered, happy, a 
little impatient, wondering and hoping, silent as she had never in all 
her life before been tempted to be. 

As for Douglas he was silent too, with a much less delightful con- 
sciousness. In such circumstances what are the natural things for a 
man to say? That what his love has is nothing to him, so long as 
she brings him herself—that if there is only a sacrifice of money in 
question, no money can be allowed to stand in the way of happiness ; 
that he has no fear, unless it might be for her; that to labour 
for her, to make her independent of all the fathers in the world, is 
his first privilege ; and that the only thing to be considered is, when 
and how she will make his happiness complete by trusting herself 
to his care. These are, no doubt, the right things for a man to say, 
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especially if they happen to be true, but even whether they are 
quite true or not, as his natural réle requires. Then, on the other 
side, the woman (if she has any sense) will certainly come in and 
impose conditions and limit the fulness of the sacrifice; so that, 
what by masculine boldness of plan, and feminine caution of revisal, 
something reasonable and practical is at last struck out. But the 
caution, the repression, the prudence, ought not to be on the man’s 
side. Nothing can be more distinct than this great law. It 
becomes the woman to see all the drawbacks, to hold back, and to 
insist upon every prudential condition, not to make herself a burden 
upon him or permit him to be overwhelmed by his devotion. But 
it is not from his side that these suggestions of prudence can 
be allowed to come, however strongly he may perceive them. Per- 
haps it is as hard upon the man, who sees all the difficulties, to 
be compelled to adopt this part, as it is on the woman, accus- 
tomed to lead the way, to be silent and hold back. Douglas was 
in this predicament, if Anne felt all the mingled penalties and 
privileges of the other. He must do it, or else acknowledge 
himself a poor creature. And Cosmo had not the slightest in- 
clination to appear a poor creature in Anne’s eyes. Yet at the 
same time he felt that to propose to this impetuous girl, who 
was capable of taking him at his word, that she should marry him 
at once in face of her father’s menace, was madness. What was he 
todo? He sat silent—for more minutes than Anne’s imagination 
approved. Her heart began to sink, a wondering pang to make itself 
felt in her breast, not for herself so much as for him. Was he about 
to fail to the emergency ? to show himself unprepared to meet it? 
Was he, could it be possible, more concerned about the loss of the 
money than herself ? 

‘ Here am I in a nice predicament,’ he burst forth at last, ‘ what 
am I to say to you? Anne—you who have been brought up to wealth, 
who have known nothing but luxury—what am I to say to you? Is it 
to be my part to bring you down to poverty, to limit your existence ? 
I who have no recommendation save that of loving you, which heaven 
knows many a better man must share with me; I an intruder whom 
you did not know a year ago—an interloper , 

There are some cases in which there is no policy like the naked 
truth. Anne held up her hands to stop him as he went on, exclaim- 
ing softly, ‘Cosmo, Cosmo!’ in various tones of reproach and horror. 
Then at last she stopped him practically, by putting one of her hands 
upon his mouth, an action which made her blush all over with 
tender agitation, pleasure, and shame. 

‘How can you say such things? Cosmo! I will not hear another 
word.’ 

‘Am I anything but an interloper? How is any man worth call- 
ing a man to let you sacrifice yourself to him, Anne?’ 

‘T shall soon think it is you that want to throw me over,’ she said. 

This shifted the tragic issue of the question and put him more 
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at ease. If it could but be brought back to the general ground, on 
which mutual professions of fidelity would suffice and time could be 
gained! So far as that went, Cosmo knew very well what to say. 
It was only the practical result that filled him with alarm. Why 
had he been so hasty in declaring himself? The preliminaries of 
courtship may go on for years, but the moment an answer has been 
asked and given, some conclusion must be come to. However, it is 
always easy to answer a girl when she utters such words as these. 
He eluded the real difficulty, following her lead, and so filled up 
the time with lovers’ talk that the hour flew by without any 
decision. They talked of the one subject in a hundred different 
tones—it was all so new, and Anne was so easily transported into 
that vague and beautiful fairyland where her steps were treading 
for the first time. And she had so much to say to him on her 
side; and time has wings, and can fly on some occasions though 
he is so slow on others. It was she who at the end of many 
digressions finally discovered that while they had been talking the 
green terrace below had become vacant, the company dispersed. She 
started up in alarm. 

‘They have all gone in. The game is over. How long we must 
have been sitting here! And they will be looking for me. I was 
obliged to say I had a headache. Indeed I had a headache,’ said 
Anne, suddenly waking to a sense of her subterfuge and hanging her 
head—for he had laughed—which was a failure of perception on his 
part and almost roused her pride to arms. But Cosmo was quick- 
sighted and perceived his mistake. 

‘Dear Anne! is this the first issue of faith to me?’ he said. 
‘What am I to do, my darling? Kill myself for having disturbed 
your life and made your head ache, or——’ 

* Do not talk nonsense, Cosmo; but I must go home.’ 

‘ And we have been talking nonsense, and have come to no settle- 
ment one way or another,’ he said, witha look of vexation. Naturally 
Anne took the blame to herself. It could only be her fault. 

‘The time has gone so fast,’ she said, with a sigh. ‘ But, 
perhaps, on the whole, it is best not to settle anything. Let us take 
a little time to think. Is there any hurry? Nobody can separate us 
so long as we are faithful to each other. There is no need that I 
know for—any conclusion.’ 

Poor Cosmo! there were points in which at this moment his was 
a hard case. He was obliged to look vexed and complain, though 
he was so fully convinced of the wisdom of this utterance. ‘You 
forget,’ he said tenderly, ‘ that I have to go away, to return to my 
life of loneliness—perhaps to ask myself if Anne was only a heavenly 
dream, a delusion, and to find myself waking—— ’ 

‘To what?’ she replied, in her enthusiasm, half angry, ‘ to what ? 
If you have my heart with you and my thoughts, is not that the best 
part of me? The Anne that will be with you will be the true Anne, 
not the outside of her which must stay here.’ 
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‘ But I want the outside too. Ah, Anne, if I were to stay here, 
if I could live at your gate like Charley Ashley (poor fellow!). But 
you forget that I must go away.’ 

‘I don’t forget it. When must you go?’ She sank her voice 
a little and drew closer to him, and looked at him with a cloud 
rising over her face. He must go, there was no eluding that cer- 
tainty, and to think of it was like thinking of dying—yet of a sweet 
death to be borne heroically for the sake each of each, and with a 
speedy bright resurrection in prospect; but it would be an extinc- 
tion of all the delight of living so long as it lasted. Cosmo’s mind 
was not so elevated as Anne’s, nor his imagination so inspiring, but 
the look of visionary anguish and darkness went to his heart. 

‘I don’t deserve it,’ he cried with a broken voice ; which was very 
true. Then recovering himself, ‘It would not do for me to linger 
after what has passed between your father and me. It will be a 
terrible wrench, and without knowing when we ure to meet again. 
Love, it must be before Saturday,’ he said. 

They were standing close, very close together, clasping each 
other’s hands. Two tears came into Anne’s eyes, great lakes of 
moisture not falling, though brimming over. But she gave him such 
a smile as was all the sweeter reflected in them. ‘ By Friday, 
then—we must make up our minds what we are to do.’ 

His fears and doubtfulness yielded for the moment to an impulse 
of real emotion. ‘ How am I to live without you, now that I know 
you ?’ he said. 

‘You will not be without me, Cosmo! Did I not tell you the 
best of me would be with you always? Let us both think with all 
our might what will be best.’ 

‘I know what I shall feel to be the best, Anne.’ He said this 
with a little fervour, suddenly coming to see—as now and then a man 
does—hby a sudden inspiration, entirely contrary to his judgment, what 
would be his only salvation. This answered his purpose far better 
than any cleverness he could have invented. She shook her head. 

‘We must not insist on choosing the happiest way,’ she said. 
‘We must wait—in every way, I feel sure that to wait is the only 
thing we can do.’ 

‘Certainly not the happiest,’ he said, with emphasis. ‘ There is 
no reason because of that interview with your father why I should 
not come to say good-bye. I will come on Friday publicly; but 
to-morrow, Anne, to-morrow, here—— ’ 

She gave him her promise without hesitation. There had been 
no pledge against seeing him asked or given, and it was indispensable 
that they should settle their plans. And then they parted, he, in 
the agitation and contagious enthusiasm of the moment, drawn 
closer to the girl whom he loved, but did not understand, nearer 
knowing her than he had ever been before. The impulse kept him 
up as on borrowed wings as far as the enclosure of the park. Then 
Cosmo Douglas dropped down to earth, ceased to reflect Anne Mount- 
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ford, and became himself. She on wings which were her own, and 
borrowed from no one—wings of pure visionary passion, devotion, 
faith—skimmed through the light air homeward, her heart wrung, her 
sweet imagination full of visions, her courage and constancy strong 
as for life or death. 


CHAPTER V. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Ir is an awkward and a painful thing to quarrel with a friend 
when he is staying under your roof; though in that case it will no 
doubt make a breach, and he will go away, which will relieve you, 
even if you regret it afterwards. But if there is no quarrel, yet you 
find out suddenly that you have a grievance—a grievance profound 
and bitter, but not permitting of explanation—the state of affairs 
is more painful still, especially if the friend is thrown into your 
special society, and not taken from you by the general courtesies of 
the house. It was in this unfortunate position that the young men 
at the Rectory found themselves on the evening that followed. 
There was nobody in the house to diminish the pressure. Mrs. 
Ashley had died some years before, and the rector, at that time left 
much alone, as both his sons were absent at school and university, 
had fallen into the natural unsocial habits of a solitary. He had 
been obliged to make life bearable for himself by perpetual reading, 
and now he could do little but read. He was very attentive to his 
duty, visiting his sick parishioners with the regularity of clock- 
work, and not much more warmth ; but when he came in he went to 
his study, and even at table would furtively bring a book with him, 
to be gone on with if the occasion served. Charley and Willie were 
resigned enough to this shutting out of their father from the ordi- 
nary social intercourse. It liberated them from the curb imposed by 
his grave looks and silence. He had always been a silent man. 
Now that he had not his wife to speak to, utterance was a trouble to 
him. And even his meals were a trouble to Mr. Ashley. He would 
have liked his tray brought into his study among his books, which 
was the doleful habit he had fallen into when he was left to eat the 
bread of tears alone. He gave up this gratification when the boys 
were at home, but it cost him something. And he painfully refrained 
even from a book when there were visitors, and now and then 
during the course of a meal would make a solemn remark to them. 
He was punctilious altogether about strangers, keeping a somewhat 
dismal watch to see that they were not neglected. This it was 
which had brought him out of his study when he saw Douglas alone 
upon the lawn. ‘In your mother’s time,’ he would say, ‘this was 
considered a pleasant house to stay at. I have given up asking 
people on my own account; but when you have friends I insist 
upon attention being paid them.’ This made the curate’s position 
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doubly irksome; he had to entertain the stranger who was his own 
friend, yet had, he felt, betrayed him. There was nothing to take 
Douglas even for an hour off his hands. Willie, as the spectator 
and sympathiser, was even more indignant than his brother, and 
disposed to show his indignation; and the curate had to satisfy his 
father and soothe Willie, and go through a semblance of intimate 
intercourse with his friend all at the same time. His heart was very 
heavy; and, at the best of times, his conversation was not of a 
lively description; nor had he the power of throwing off his 
troubles. The friend who had proved a traitor to him had been his 
leader, the first fiddle, in every orchestra where Charley Ashley had 
produced his solemn bass. All this made the state of affairs more 
intolerable. In the evening what could they do? They had to 
smoke together in the little den apportioned to this occupation, 
which the rector himself detested; for it rained, to wind up all 
those miseries. As long as it was fine, talk could be eluded by 
strolling about the garden ; but in a little room, twelve feet by eight, 
with their pipes lit and everything calculated to make the contrasts 
of the broken friendship seem stronger, what could be done? The 
three young men sat solemnly, each in a corner, puffing forth clouds 
of serious smoke. Willie had got a ‘Graphic, and was turning it 
over, pretending to look at the pictures. Charley sat at the open 
window, with his elbow leaning upon the sill, gazing out into the 
blackness of the rain. As for Douglas, he tilted his chair back on 
its hind legs, and looked just as usual—a smile even hovered about 
his mouth. He was the offender, but there was no sense of guilt 
in his mind. The cloud which had fallen on their relationship 
amused him instead of vexing him. It wrapped Charley Ashley 
into the profoundest gloom, who was innocent; but it rather ex- 
hilarated the culprit. Ten minutes had passed, and not a word had 
been said, which was terrible to the sons of the house, but agreeable 
enough to their guest. He had so much to think of; and what talk 
could be so pleasant as his own thoughts? certainly not poor 
Ashley’s prosy talk. He swayed himself backward now and then on 
his chair, and played a tune with his fingers on the table; and a 
smile hovered about his mouth. He had passed another hour under 
the Beeches before the rain came on, and everything had been 
settled to his satisfaction. He had not required to make any bold 
proposal, and yet he had been argued with and sweetly persuaded as 
if he had suggested the rashest instantaneous action. He could not 
but feel that he had managed this very cleverly, and he was pleased 
with himself, and happy. He did not want to talk; he had Anne 
to think about, and all her tender confidences, and her looks and ways 
altogether. She was a girl whose love any man might have been 
proud of. And no doubt the father’s opposition would wear away. 
He saw no reason to be uneasy about the issue. In these days there 
is but one way in which such a thing can end, if the young people 
hold out. And, with a smile of happy assurance, he said to him- 
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self that Anne would hold out. She was not a girl that was likely 
to change. 

Some trifling circumstance here attracted Cosmo’s attention to 
the very absurd, as he said to himself, aspect of affairs. A big 
moth, tumbling in out of the rain, flew straight at the candle, 
almost knocked the light out, burned off its wings, poor imbecile, 
and fell with a heavy thud, scorched and helpless, upon the floor. 
The curate, whose life was spent on summer evenings in a perpetual 
crusade against those self-destroying insects, was not even roused 
from his gloom by this brief and rapidly-concluded tragedy. He 
turned half round, gave a kind of groan by way of remark, and 
turned again to his gloomy gaze into the rain. Upon this an 
impulse, almost of laughter, seized Douglas in spite of himself. 
‘Charley, old fellow, what are you so grumpy about ?’ he said. 

This observation from the culprit, whom they were both trying 
their best not to fall upon and slay, was as a thunderbolt falling 
between the two brothers. The curate turned his pale countenance 
round with a look of astonishment. But Willie jumped up from 
his chair. ‘I can’t stand this,’ he said, ‘any longer. Why should 
one be so frightened of the rain? I don’t know what you other 
fellows mean to do, but I am going out.’ 

‘And we are going to have it out,’ said Cosmo, as the other 
hurried away. He touched the foot of the curate, who had resumed 
his former attitude, with his own. ‘ Look here, Charley, don’t treat 
me like this; what have I done ?’ he said. 

‘Done? I don’t know what you mean. Nothing, said the 
curate, turning his head round once more, but still with his eyes 
fixed on the rain. 

‘Come in, then, and put it into words. You should not condemn 
the greatest criminal without a hearing. You think somehow—why 
shouldn’t you own it? it shows in every look—you think I have stood 
in your way.’ 

‘No,’ said Ashley again. His under-lip went out with a dogged 
resistance, his big eyelids drooped. ‘I haven’t got much of a way— 
the parish, that’s about all—I don’t see how you could do me any 
damage there.’ 

‘Why are you so bitter, Charley? If you had ever taken me into 
your confidence you may be sure I would never have gone against 
you—whatever it might have cost me.’ 

‘I should like to know what you are talking about,’ the other 
said, diving his hands into the depths of his pockets, and turning 
to the rain once more. 

‘Would you? I don’t think it; and it’s no good naming names. 
Look here. Will you believe me if I say I never meant to interfere ? 
I never found out what was in your mind till it was too late.’ 

‘I don’t know that there is anything in my mind,’ Charley said. 
He was holding out with all his might; but the fibres of his heart 
were giving way, and the ice melting. To be sure, how should any 
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one have found out? had it not been hidden away at the very bottom 
of his neart? Anne had never suspected it, how should Cosmo? 
He would not even turn his head to speak; but he was going, 
going! he felt it, and Douglas saw it. The offender got up, and 
laid his hand upon,the shoulder of his wounded friend. 

‘I'd rather have cut off my hand, or tugged out my heart, than 
wound you, Charley ; but I never knew till it was too late.’ 

All this, perhaps, was not quite true: but it was true—enough. 
Douglas did not want to quarrel; he liked his faithful old retainer. 
A bird in the hand—that is always worth something, though per- 
haps not so much as is the worth of the two who are in the bush; 
and he is a foolish man who will turn away the certain advantage 
of friendship for the chance of love; anyhow, the address went 
entirely into the simple, if wounded, heart. 

‘I didn’t mean to show I was vexed. I don’t know that I’m 
vexed—a man is not always in the same disposition,’ he said, but 
his voice was changing. Douglas patted him on the shoulder, and 
went back to his seat. 

‘ You needn’t envy me—much,’ said Douglas. ‘ We don’t know 
what’s to come of it; the father won’t hear of me. He would have 
had nothing to say to you either, and think what a rumpus it 
would have made in the parish. And there’s the rector to think of. 
Charley , 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ Charley said, with a great heave of his 
shoulders. His pipe had gone out. As he spoke, he got up slowly, 
and came to the table to look for the matches. Cosmo lighted one, 
and held it out to him, looking on with interest while the solemn 
process of rekindling was gone through. Charley's face, lighted by 
the fitful flame as he puffed, was still as solemn as if it had been 
a question of life and death; and Cosmo, looking on, kept his 
gravity too. When this act was accomplished, the curate in silence 
gripped his friend’s hand, and thus peace was made. Poor faithful 
soul; his heart was still as heavy as lead—but pain was possible, 
though strife was not possible. A load was taken off his honest 
breast. 

‘I’ve seen it coming, he said, puffing harder than was needful. 
‘Toughtn’t to have felt it so much. After all, why should I grumble ? 
I never could have been the man.’ 

‘You are a far better fellow than I am, cried the other, with a 
iittle burst of real feeling. Charley puffed and puffed, with much 
exertion. The red gleam of the pipe got reflected under his shaggy 
eyebrows in something liquid. Then he burst into an unsteady laugh. 

‘You might as well fire a damp haystack as light a pipe that’s 
gone out,’ was the next sentimental remark he made. 

‘Have a cigar?’ said Cosmo, tenderly, producing a case out of 
his pocket, with eager benevolence. And thus their peace was made. 
Anne’s name was not mentioned, neither was there anything said but 
these vague allusions to the state of affairs generally. Of all things 
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in the world sentimental explanations are most foreign to the inter- 
course of young Englishmen with each other. But when Willie 
Ashley returned, very wet, and with an incipient cold in his head 
from .the impatient flight he had made, he was punished for his 
cowardly abandonment of an unpleasant positiom by finding his 
brother with the old bonds refitted upon him, completely restored 
to his old devotion and subjection to Cosmo. Willie retired to bed 
soon after, kicking off his boots with an energy which was full of 
wrath. ‘The fool,’ he said to himself; while the reconciled pair 
carried on their tobacco and their reunion till far in the night. 
They were not conversational, however, though they were reconciled. 
Conversation was not necessary to the curate’s view of social 
happiness, and Cosmo was glad enough to go back upon his own 
thoughts. 

While this was going on at the Rectory, Anne for her part 
was submitting to a still more severe course of interrogation. 
Mrs. Mountford had discussed the question with herself at some 
length, whether she should take any notice or not of the domestic 
convulsion which had occurred under her very eye without having 
been brought openly to her cognisance. Her husband had of course 
told her all about it; but Anne had not said anything—had neither 
consulted her stepmother nor sought her sympathy. After a while, 
however, Mrs. Mountford sensibly decided that to ignore a matter 
of such importance, or to make-believe that she was not acquainted 
with it, would be equally absurd. Accordingly she arranged that 
Rose should be sent fur after dinner to have a dress tried on ; which 
was done, to that young lady’s great annoyance and wrath. But Mrs. 
Worth, Mrs. Mountford’s maid, was not a person who could be defied 
with impunity. She was the goddess Fashion, La Mode imper- 
sonified at Mount. Under her orders she had a niece, who served 
as maid to Anne and Rose; and these two together made the dresses 
of the family. It was a great economy, Mrs. Mountford said, and all 
the county knew how completely successful it was. But to the girls 
it was a trouble, if an advantage. Mrs. Worth studied their figures, 
their complexions, and what she called their ‘ hidiousincrasies ’"—but 
she did not study the hours that were convenient for them, or make 
allowance for their other occupations. And she was a tyrant, if a 
beneficent one. So Rose had to go, however loth. Lady Meadow- 
lands was about to give a féte, a great garden party, at which all 
‘the best people’ were to be assembled. And a new dress was abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘Wouldn’t it do in the morning?’ she pleaded. 
But Mrs. Worth was inexorable. And so it happened that her 
mother had a quiet half-hour in which to interrogate Anne. 

The drawing-room was on the side of the house overlooking the 
flower-garden ; the windows, a great row of them, flush with the 
wall outside and so possessing each a little recess of its own within, 
were all open, admitting more damp than air, and a chilly freshness 
and smell of the earth instead of the scents of the mignonette. 
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There were two lamps at different ends of the room, which did not 
light it very well: but Mrs. Mountford was economical. Anne had 
lit the candles on the writing-table for her own use, and she was a 
long way off the sofa on which her stepmother sat, with her usual 
tidy basket of neatly-arranged wools beside her. A little time passed 
in unbroken quiet, disturbed by nothing but the soft steady down- 
fall of the rain through the great open space outside, and the more 
distant sound of pattering upon the trees. When Mrs. Mountford 
said ‘ Anne,’ her stepdaughter did not hear her at first. But there 
was a slight infraction of the air, and she knew that something had 
been said. 

‘Did you speak, mamma?’ 

‘I want to speak to you, Anne. Yes, I think I did say your 
name. Would you mind coming here for a little? I want to say 
something to you while Rose is away.’ 

Anne divined at once what it must be. And she was not un- 
reasonable—it was right that Mrs. Mountford should know: how 
could she help but know, being the wife of one of the people most 
concerned? And the thing which Anne chiefly objected to was that 
her stepmother knew everything about her by a sort of back way, 
thus arriving at a clandestine knowledge not honestly gained. It 
was not the stepmother that was to blame, but the father and fate. 
She rose and went forward slowly through the partial light—reluc- 
tant to be questioned, yet not denying that to ask was Mrs. Mount- 
ford’s right. 

‘IT sent her away on purpose, Anne. She is too young. I don’t 
want her to know any more than can be helped. My dear, I was 
very sorry to hear from your father that you had got into that kind 
of trouble so soon.’ 

*T don’t think I have got into any trouble,’ said Anne. 

*No, of course I suppose you don’t think so; but I have more 
experience than you have, and I am sorry your mind should have 
been disturbed so soon.’ 

* Do you call it so very soon ?’ said Anne. ‘I am twenty-one.’ 

‘So you are; I forgot. Well! but it is always too soon when it 
is not suitable, my dear.’ 

‘It remains to be seen whether it is not suitable, mamma,’ 

‘My love! do you think so little of your father’s opinion ? That 
ought to count above everything else, Anne. A gentleman is far 
better able to form an opinion of another gentleman than we are. 
Mr. Douglas, I allow, is good-looking and well bred. I liked him 
well enough myself; but that is not all—you must acknowledge that 
is not half enough.’ 

‘ My father seems to want a great deal less,’ said Anne; ‘all that 
he asks is about his family and his money.’ 

‘Most important particulars, Anne, however romantic you may 
be; you must see that.’ 

‘IT am not romantic,’ said Anne, growing red, and resenting the 
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imputation, as was natural; ‘and I do not deny they are important 
details; bunt not surely to be considered first as the only things worth 
caring for—which is what my father does.’ 

‘What do you consider the things worth caring for, dear? Be 
reasonable. Looks ?’ said Mrs. Mountford, laying down her work upon 
her lap with a benevolent smile. ‘ Oh, Anne, my dear child, at your 
age we are always told that beauty is skin deep, but we never believe 
it. And I am not one that would say very much in that respect. I 
like handsome people myself—but om dear, as life goes on, if you 
have nothing but looks to trust to 

‘TI assure you,’ said Anne, ac de succeeding after two or 
three attempts to break in, ‘ I should despise myself if I thought that 
beauty was anything. It is almost as bad as money. Neither the 
one nor the other is yourself.’ 

‘Oh, I would not go so far as that,’ said Mrs. Mountford, with 
indulgence. ‘ Beauty is a great deal in my opinion, though perhaps 
it is gentlemen that think most about it. But, my dear Anne, you 
are a girl that has always thought of duty. I will do you the justice 
to say that. You may have liked your own way, but even to me, that 
have not the first claim upon you, you have always been very good. 
I hope you are not going to be rebellious now. You must remember 
that your father’s judgment is far more mature than yours. He knows 
the world. He knows what men are.’ 

*So long as he does not know—one thing,’ said Anne, indig- 
nantly, ‘ what can all that other information matter to me?’ 

‘And what is the one thing, dear ?’ Mrs. Mountford said. 

Anne did not immediately reply. She went to the nearest win- 
dow and closed it, for sheer necessity of doing something; then 
lingered, looking out upon the rain and the darkness of the night. 

‘Thank you, that is quite right, said her stepmother. ‘I did 
not know that window was open. How damp it is, and how it rains. 
Anne, what is the one thing? Perhaps I might be of some use if 
you would tell me. What is it your father does not know ?’ 

‘Me,’ said Anne, coming slowly back to the light. Her slight 
white figure had the pose of a tall lily, so light, so firm, that its very 
fragility looked like strength. And her face was full of the con- 
stancy upon which, perhaps, she prided herself a little—the loyalty 
that would not give up a dog, as she had said. Mrs. Mountford 
called it obstinacy, of course. * But what does that matter,’ she added, 
with some vehemence, ‘ when in every particular we are at variance ? 
I do not think as he does in anything. What he prizes I do not care 
for—and what I prize 

* My dear, it is your father you are speaking of. Of course he 
must know better than a young girl like you——’ 

‘Mamma, it is not his happiness that is involved—it is mine! 
and Iam not such a young girl—I am of age. How can he judge 
for me in what is to be the chief thing in my life?’ 

‘ Anne,’ said Mrs. Mountford kindly, ‘ this young man is almost a 
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stranger to you—you had never seen him a year ago. _ Is it really 
true, and are you quite sure that this involves the happiness of your 
life ?’ 

Anne made no reply. How otherwise? she said indignantly in her 
heart. Was she a girl to deceive herself in such a matter—was she one 
to make protestations? She held her head highly, erecting her white 
throat more like a lily than ever. But she said nothing. What was 
there to say? She could not speak or tell anyone but herself what 
Cosmo was to her. The senritive blood was ready to mount into her 
cheeks at the mere breathing co: his name. 

Mrs. Mountford shook her head. ‘ Oh, foolish children,’ she said, 
‘you are all the same. Don’t think you are the only one, Anne. 
When you are as old as I am you will have learned that a father’s 
opinion is worth taking, and that your own is not so infallible 
after all.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Anne softly, ‘you are twice my age, mamma— 
that would be a long time to wait to see which of us was right.’ 

‘Iam more than twice your age,’ said Mrs. Mountford, with a 
little heat; then suddenly changing her tone, ‘ Well! so this is the 
new fashion we have been hearing so much of. Turn round slowly 
that I may see if it suits you, Rose.’ 


Cuapter VI, 


GOOD-BYE. 


Next day was one of those crowning days of summer which seem the 
climax, and at the same time the conclusion, of the perfect year. 
From morning till night there was no shadow upon it, no threatening 
of a cloud, no breath of unfriendly air. The flowers in the Mount 
gardens blazed from the level beds in their framework of greenness, 
the great masses of summer foliage stood out against the soft yet 
brilliant sky ; every outline was round and distinct, detaching itself in 
ever varying lines, one curve upon another. Had the weather been 
less perfect their distinctness would have been excessive and marred 
the unity of the landscape, but the softness of the summer air 
harmonised everything in sight and sound alike. The voices on the 
terrace mingled in subtle musical tones and intervals ; and, though 
every branch of the foliage was perfect in itself, yet all were 
melodiously mingled, and belonged to each other. On the sea-shore 
and among the hills distance seemed annihilated, and every outline 
pressed upon the eye, too bright, too near for pleasure, alarming the 
weather-wise. But here so warmly inland, in a landscape so wealthy 
and so soft, the atmosphere did not exaggerate, it only brightened. 
It was the end of August, and changes were preparing among the 
elements. Next day it might be autumn with a frost-touch some- 
where, the first yellow leaf; but to-day it was full summer, a 
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meridian more rich than that of June, yet still meridian, full noon 
of the seasons. 
Il nous reste un giteau de féte ; 
Demain nous aurons du pain noir : 


Anne woke up this heavenly morning saying these words to herself. 
It had rained half the night through, and the morning had risen 
pale, exhausted as with all this weeping, but after awhile had 
thought better of it, and sworn to have, ere summer ended, one other 
resplendent day. Then the sun had got up to his work like a bride- 
groom, eternal image, in a flush of sacred pride and joy. People 
said to each other ‘ What a lovely day!’ Though it had been a fine 
summer, and the harvest had been got in with the help of many 
a lusty morning and blazing afternoon, yet there was something in this 
that touched the general heart: perhaps because it was after the rain, 
perhaps because something in the air told that it was the last, that 
Nature had surpassed herself, and after this was capable of nothing 
further. As a matter of fact nobody could do anything for the delight 
of the exquisite morning. First one girl stole out, and then another, 
through the garden, upon which the morning sun was shining; then 
Mrs. Mountford sailed forth under the shelter of her parasol. Even she, 
though she was half ashamed of herself, being plump, had put on, 
dazzled by the morning, a white gown. ‘Though I am too old for 
white,’ she said with a sigh. ‘ Not too old, but a little too stout ’m,’ 
said Mrs. Worth, with that ferocious frankness which we have all to 
submit to from our maids. None of the three reappeared again till 
the luncheon bell rang, so demoralised were they. Anne, if truth 
must be told, went towards the Beeches: ‘ Il nous reste un gateau de 
féte,’ she sang to herself under her breath, ‘Demain nous aurons 
du pain noir.’ 

The same thing happened at the Rectory: even the rector himself 
came out, wandering, by way of excusing himself for the idleness, 
about the flower beds. ‘The bedding-out plants have done very 
well this year,’ he said; but he was not thinking of the bedding-out 
plants any more than the young men were thinking of their cigars. 
In their minds there was that same sense of the one bit of cake 
remaining to eat which was in Anne’s song. Charley, who had not 
the cake, but was only to stand by and assist while his friend eat it, 
was sympathetically excited, yet felt a little forlorn satisfaction in 
the approaching resumption of the pain noir. He was never to get 
anything better, it appeared ; but it would be pleasanter fare when 
the munching of the gdteaw was over ; and Douglas stole off to consume 
that last morsel when the curate, reluctantly, out of the sweetness of 
the morning, went off to his schools. Under the Beeches the day was 
like a fresh bit out of Paradise. If Adam and Eve are only a fable, as 
the scientific gentlemen say, what a poet Moses was! Eden has 
never gone out of fashion to this day. The two under the trees, but 
for her muslin and his tweed, were, over again, the primeval pair— 
and perhaps the serpent was about too: but neither Eve had seen it, 
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nor Adam prepared that everlasting plea of self-defence which has 
been handed down through all his sons. This was how the charmed 
hours stole on, and the perfections of summer passed through the 
perfection of noon; so many perfections touching each other! a 
perfect orb of loveliness and happiness, with that added grace which 
makes perfection more perfect, the sense of incompleteness—the 
human crown of hope. All the time they were thinking of the 
something better, something sweeter, that was to come. ‘ Will 
there ever be such another perfect day ?’ she said, in a wonder at 
the new discovered bliss with which she was surrounded. ‘ Yes, 
the next,’ he said, ‘on which we shall not have to part.’ To be 
sure; then was the parting; without that conclusion, perhaps, this 
hour would not have been so exquisite: but it was still some hours 
off, thank heaven ! 

After luncheon the chairs were carried out to the green terrace 
where the shadow of the limes fell. The limes got in the way of the 
sun almost as soon as he began to descend, and threw the most 
delicious dancing of shadow over the grass—a shadow that was quite 
effectual, and kept the lawn as cool as in the middle of a forest, but 
which was in itself a lovely living thing, in soft perpetual motion, 
every little twig and green silken leaf contributing its particular 
canopy, and flinging down a succession of little bobs and curtseys 
with every breath of air that blew. ‘ Everybody will be out to-day, 
and I dare say we shall have a great many visitors. Tell Saymore 
he may bring out the big table,’ said Mrs. Mountford. She liked to 
feel that her house was the chief house in the neighbourhood, and 
that everybody came. Mrs. Mountford had regretfully relinquished 
by this time her white gown. We all cling to our white gowns, but 
when you are stout, it must be acknowledged the experiment is rash. 
She had not been able to get Mrs. Worth’s candid criticism out of 
her mind all the morning. ‘Do I look very stout, Rose?’ she had 
said, in an unconsciously ingratiating tone. And Rose was still more 
entirely impartial than Worth. She threw a careless glance at her 
mother. ‘ You do look fat, mamma!’ she said. It was hard upon 
the poor lady ; she changed it, with asigh, for her darkest silk. ‘* Not 
black, Worth,’ she said, faintly. ‘If I had my way, ’m,’ said 
Worth, ‘I'd dress you always in black. There is nothing like it 
when one gets to a certain time of life.’ It was under the influence 
of this sobering dowche that Mrs. Mountford came out again, accom- 
panied by Saymore with her workbasket. It was put down upon 
the table, a dazzling bit of colour. ‘But I really don’t feel in- 
clined to work. It is too fine to work,’ Mrs. Mountford said. 
‘What is that you are singing for ever, Anne? I have heard you 
at it all day.’ 


Il nous reste un giteau de féte ; 
Demain nous aurons du pain noir. 


Anne sang without changing colour, though her heart was beating ; 
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she had become too breathless for conversation. When would he 
come for the farewell, and what would her father say? Would he 
hear of it and come out? What was to happen? She sat very still 
in her basket chair, with all the lime leaves waving over her, letting 
in stray gleams of sunshine that ornamented her as with lines of 
jewels here and there. 

Then, after an interval, two dark figures were seen upon the 
whiteness and unsheltered light of the road through the park. ‘ There 
are the Ashley boys,’ said Rose. ‘ Anne, you will be obliged to play 
to-day.’ 

‘The Ashley boys! Now that Charley is ordained, you should speak 
with more respect,’ said Mrs. Mountford. Anne leoked up, and her 
heart seemed to stand still—only two of them! But she soon satisfied 
herself that it was not Cosmo that was the defaulter; she sat, not 
saying anything, scarcely daring to breathe. The moment had come. 

Willie Ashley had not regarded with much satisfaction the recon- 
ciliation which he found to his great amazement had taken place 
while he was out in the rain. Indeed the attitude of his mind had 
been nothing less than one of disgust, and when he found next day 
that Douglas was setting out arm-in-arm with the curate, and almost 
more confidential than before, to walk to Mount, his impatience rose 
to such a point that he flung off altogether. ‘Two may be company, 
but three is none,’ he said to his brother. ‘I thought you hada little 
more spirit; I’m not going to Mount: if you can see yourself cut out 
like that, I can’t. Tl walk up as far as the Woodheads’; I dare say 
they'll be very glad to get up a game there.’ This was how. there 
were only two figures on the road. They were very confidential, and 
perhaps the curate was supported more than he himself was aware by 
the certainty that his friend was going away that night. Hence- 
forward the field would be clear. It was not that he had any hope 
of supplanting Cosmo in his turn, as he had been supplanted; but 
still to have him away would be something. The black bread is 
wholesome fare enough when there is not some insolent happiness in 
the foreground insisting upon devouring before you its hunches of cake. 

‘I declare,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘ there is that Mr. Douglas with 
Charley Ashley! What am I todo? I am sure it is not Willie—he 
is taller and bigger and has a different appearance altogether. You 
cannot expect me, Anne, to meet anyone whom papa disapproves, 
What shall I do? Run, Rose, and tell Saymore ; but of course Charley 
will not knock at the door like an ordinary visitor—he will come 
straight here. I have always thought these intrusions should not 
have been permitted. They will come straight here, though they 
know he has been sent away and forbidden the house.’ 

* He has never been forbidden the house,’ cried Anne indignantly. 
‘I hope, mamma, you will not be so uncivil as to refuse to say good- 
bye to Mr. Douglas. He is going away.’ 

‘ Forbidden the house!’ cried Rose, her eyes opening up like two 
great O’s. ‘Then it is true!’ 

X2 
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‘You had better go away at least, if I must stay,’ said Mrs. 
Mountford in despair. ‘ Rosie, run in doors and stay in the drawing- 
room till he is gone. It would be in far better taste, Anne, and 
more dutiful, if you were to go too.’ 

Anne did not say a word, partly, no doubt, in determined resist- 
ance, but partly because just then her voice had failed her, the light 
was swimming in her eyes, and the air seemed to be full of pairs of 
dark figures approaching from every different way. 

‘ Run indoors! why should I?’ said Rose. ‘ He can’t do any harm 
to me; besides I rather like Mr. Douglas. Why shouldn't he come 
and say good-bye? It would be very uncivil of him if he didn’t, after 
being so much here.’ 

‘ That is just what I am always saying ; you have them constantly 
here and then you are surprised when things happen,’ cried Mrs. 
Mountford wringing her hands. ‘ Anne, if you have any feeling you 
ought to take your sister away.’ 

Rose’s eyes grew rounder and rounder. ‘ Was it me he was in 
love with, then?’ she asked not without reason. But by this time 
it was too late for anyone to run away, as the young men were already 
making their way across the flower-garden, and could see every 
movement the ladies made 

‘Sit down, sit down, if it must be so,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘ and 
for heaven’s sake let us have no scene; look at least as if it were a 
common call and meant nothing—that is the only thing to do now.’ 
* How d’ye do, how d’ye do, Charley,’ she said, waving her hand in 
friendly salutation ; ‘ was there ever such a lovely day? Come and sit 
down ; it is too fine for a game. Is that Mr. Douglas you have with 
you? I was quite blinded with the sun this morning, I can’t get it 
out of my eyes. How do you do?—you will excuse my looking 
surprised, I thought I heard that you had gone away.’ 

‘Not yet,’ he said; ‘I hope you did not think me so little grateful 
for all your kindness as not to make my acknowledgments before 
leaving the parish. I have lingered longer than I ought to have done, 
but every happiness must come to an end, and I am bound for Beedon 
this afternoon to catch the Scotch mail to-night.’ 

Mrs. Mouhtford made him a little bow, by way of showing that 
her interest in this was no more than politeness demanded, and 
returned to the curate, to whom she was not generally so gracious. 
“I hope your father is well,’ she said ; ‘and Willie, where is Willie ? 
{It is not often he fails. When we saw you crossing the park just 
now I made sure it was Willie that was with you. I suppose we 
shall not have him much longer. He should not disappoint his 
friends like this.’ 

‘I fear,’ said Douglas (‘ thrusting himself in again; so ill-bred, 
when he could see I meant to snub him,’ Mrs. Mountford said), ‘ that 
Willie’s absence is my fault. He likes to have his brother to him- 
self, and I don’t blame him. However, I am so soon to leave the 
cvast clear! If anything could have made it more hard to turn one’s 
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back upon Mount it would be leaving it on such a day. Faney 
going from this paradise of warmth and sunshine to the cold North.’ 

‘To Scotland ?’ cried Rose; ‘ that’s just what I should like to do. 
You may call this paradise if you like, but it’s dull. Paradise would 
be dull always, don’t you think, with nothing happening. To be 
sure there’s Lady Meadowlands’ féte; but one knows exactly what 
that will be—at least, almost exactly,’ Rose added, brightening a 
little, and feeling that a little opening was left for fate. 

‘Let us hope it will be as different as possible from what you 
expect. Ihave known garden-parties turn out so that one was not 
in the least like another, said Douglas smilingly, accepting the 
transfer to Rose which Mrs. Mountford’s too apparent snub made 
necessary. Anne, for her part, did not say a word; she sat quite 
still in the low basket chair, scarcely venturing to look up, listening 
to the tones of his voice and the smile which seemed to pervade his 
words with that strange half-stunned half-happy sensation which 
precedes a parting. Yes, it was happiness still to feel him there, 
and recognise every distinctive sound of the voice which had awoke 
her heart. Was there no way of stopping this flying moment, 
arresting it, so that it should last, or coming to an end in it, which 
is the suggested sentiment of all perfection? She sat as in a dream, 
longing to make it last, yet impatient that it should be over ; wonder- 
ing how it was to end, and whether any words more important than 
these might pass between them still. They had taken farewell of 
each other under the Beeches. This postscript was almost more than 
could be borne—intolerable, yet sweet. The voices went on, while 
the scene turned round and round with Anne, the background of the 
flowers confusing her eyes, and the excitement mounting to her head. 
At last, before they had been a moment there, she thought—though 
it was half an hour—the dark figures had risen up again and hands 
were being held out. Then she felt her dress twitched, and ‘ Let us 
walk to the end of the garden with them,’ said Rose. This made a 
little commotion, and Anne in her dream felt Mrs. Mountford’s 
expostulation—‘ Girls!’ in a horrified undertone, ‘what can you 
be thinking of ? Rosie, are you crazy? ANNE!’ 

This last was almost in a shriek of excitement. But Rose was 
far too much used to her own way to pay any attention. ‘Come 
along,’ she said, linking her fingers in her sister’s. Anne, who was 
the leader in everything, followed for the first time in her life. 

The garden was sweet with all manner of autumn flowers, banks 
of mignonette and heliotrope perfuming the air, and red geraniums 
blazing in the sunshine—all artificial in their formal beds, just as 
this intercourse was artificial, restrained by the presence of spectators 
and the character of the scene. By-and-by, however, Rose untwined 
her hand from her sister’s. ‘There is no room to walk so many 
abreast ; go on with Mr. Douglas, Anne; I have something to say to 
Charley,’ the girl cried. She was curious, tingling to her fingers’ 
ends with a desire to know all about it. She turned her round eyes 
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upon Charley with an exciting look of interrogation as soon as the 
other pair had gone on before. Poor Ashley had drooped his big 
head ; he would have turned his back if he could to give them the 
benefit of this last moment, but he felt that he could not be expected 
not to feel it. And as for satisfying the curiosity of this inquisitive 
imp, whose eyes grew bigger and bigger every moment! he dropped 
his nice brown beard upon his bosom, and sighed, and slightly shook 
his head. ‘Tell me what it means, or I'll tell mamma you're help- 
ing them,’ whispered Rose. ‘Can’t you see what it means?’ said 
the curate, with a glance, she thought, of contempt. What did she 
know about it? A blush of humiliation at her own ignorance flew 
over Rose. 

‘I owe your little sister something for this,’ said Douglas, under 
his breath. ‘Once more we two against the world, Anne !’ 

‘ Not.against the world; everything helps us, Cosmo. I did not 
think I could even venture to look at you, and now we can say good- 
bye again.’ 

His fingers twined into hers among the folds of her gown, as 
Rose’s had done a minute before. They could say good-bye again, 
but they had no words. They moved along together slowly, not 
walking that they knew of, carried softly as by a wave of supreme 
emotion; then, after another moment, Anne felt the landscape slowly 
settling, the earth and the sky getting back into their places, and 
she herself coming down by slow gyrations to earth again. She was 
standing still at the corner of the garden, with once more two dark 
figures upon the white road, but this time not approaching—going 
away. 

Tell me about it, tell me all about it, Anne. I did it on pur- 
pose; I wanted to see how you would behave. You just behaved exactly 
like other people, and shook hands with him the same asI did. I 
will stand your friend with papa and everybody if you will tell me 
all about it, Anne.’ 

Mrs. Mountford also was greatly excited ; she came sailing down 
upon them with her parasol expanded and fanning herself as she 
walked. ‘I never had such a thing to do,’ she said; ‘I never had 
such an awkward encounter in my life. It is not that I have any 
dislike to the man, he has always been very civil; though I must 
say, Anne, that I think, instead of coming, it would have been better 
taste if he had sent a note to say good-bye. And if you consider 
that I had not an idea what to say to him! and that I was in a state 
of mind all the time, saying to myself, “ Goodness gracious! if papa 
should suddenly walk round the corner, what should we all do?” I 
looked for papa every moment all the time. People always do come 
if there is any special reason for not wanting them. However, I 
hope it is all over now, and that you will not expose us to such risks 
any more.’ 

Anne made no reply to either of hercompanions. She stole away 
from them as soon as possible, to subdue the high beating of her own 
heart, and come down to the ordinary level. No, she was not likely 
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to encounter any such risks again ; the day was over and with it the 
last cake of the feast: the black bread of every day was all that now 
furnished forth the tables. A kind of dull quiet fell upon Mount 
and all the surrounding country. The clouds closed round and hung 
low. People seemed to speak in whispers. It was a quiet that 
whispered of fate, and in which the elements of storm might be 
lurking. But still it cannot be said that the calm was unhappy. 
The light had left the landscape, but only for the moment. The 
banquet was over, but there were fresh feasts to come. Everything 
fell back into the old conditions, but nothing was as it had been. 
The world was the same, yet changed in every particular. Without 
any convulsion, or indeed any great family disturbance, how did this 
happen unsuspected? Everything in heaven and earth was different, 
though all things were the same. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tre Trura Aasout AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


OT long ago it was held that Agriculture was by far the largest 
of English industries. And although, since these good old 
days, we have become more than ever a nation of shopkeepers, and 
carriers, and manufacturers, we nevertheless continue to farm, and to 
farm well, as much land in these islands as we can obtain for the pur- 
pose. It may be true nowadays that but a portion of the population 
is really connected with the land, so far as its actual livelihood is 
concerned. But then the whole of the rest of the population lives by 
eating the produce of the soil; and so, after all, the utilisation of 
its soil is, to Britain as to every other nation, a primary concern. 
It is no wonder, then, that our agricultural prosperity or depression 
’ affects every fraction of the community, and that the recent bad 
seasons have stirred up a wide-spread public agitation on the subject 
of land generally. 

Pending the results of the labours of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission, much good and useful work has been done towards 
creating a correct public opinion in this matter; and yet, if we may 
judge by their utterances, both public and private, it is only too 
common to find a most gloomy view of things which materially affects 
their energies and their enterprise, among the two classes more directly 
concerned—the great farming class on the one hand, and, on the other, 
that large proportion of wage-earners in this industry, whose yearly 
winnings only too frequently but barely cover their yearly expenses of 
subsistence. To dispel this unnecessary but not unnatural gloom 
there is only needed the light of a wider knowledge of facts; and, as 
we fully believe, a more thoughtful heed to the actual conditions, 
past, future, and present. 

This atmosphere of gloom is greatly brightened if we pay even 
momentary attention to the history of the past twenty years. Hereby 
we immediately recognise the radical modifications that have been 
imposed on English agriculture by increase of population plus in- 
crease of wealth. These two must be taken together. Even in the 
last ten years, while population will probably be found at the ap- 
proaching Census to have increased about 11 per cent., wealth has 
increased 30 per cent. Trade, commerce, manufactures, and facilities 
of communication have all increased with even greater speed. This is 
no mere increase of mass of human beings, but of spending, and, 
above all, of working human beings. The British hive has not only 
increased in numbers, but both the reason and the result of this in- 
crease in numbers is increased production of wealth. The population 
is not only larger, it is also more busy and more well-to-do. 

The direct effects of this growth on agriculture are twofold :—on 
the one hand we have a new use for large areas of soil; on the other 
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thand we have greatly increased means for the purchase of food 
grown elsewhere. We have manufactories, railways, canals, docks, 
mines, and so forth, ousting agriculture from areas of soil that in the 
aggregate sum up an important total. We have cities, towns, far- 
reaching suburbs, garden-surrounded villas, and great parks rapidly 
extending themselves over the land. And these carry in their hands 
the proof of their utility in the higher price by which they buy out 
agriculture from its occupation of the soil. The nation has so de- 
veloped that it becomes more profitable to utilise the soil for these 
productions or residential purposes, than for the growth of food alone. 
It will be found on calculation that the land so occupied is a no in- 
considerable portion of the total area in our islands that can pro- 
duce food. But this new occupation is a type or sign of what is going 
forward among us. 

Another sign of progress is the fact that annually we import 
as much wheat as we grow, simply that the population may be fed. 
The signal importance of this fact will be appreciated by farmers 
when they bear in mind its necessary corollary, that if we would feed 
Englishmen on home-grown bread and no other we must actually 
double the acreage devoted to wheat-growing. On this analogy, in 
regard to the food-supply generally, we must double the area we 
farm. But we already farm 50 of the 80 millions of acres, which is 
all the sea allows these islands to possess. It is then a physical im- 
possibility to double the area, and to double the whole production is 
certainly beyond the dreams of the most extravagant of ‘ scientific 
farmers,’ considering the fact that, acre for acre cultivated for the 
purpose, English farmers already produce far more than farmers of 
any other nation. We may, as knowledge advances, increase our 
total produced ; we cannot do so to any large extent; nor can we 
extend the productive area to any large extent. We must be con- 
tent, as a prosperous, industrial nation, to buy much of our food 
elsewhere. 

That the nation accepts and makes the most of these incidents of 
its growth is seen in the fact that of the food we import one-third at the 
least is food of a kind euphemistically described in the returns as that 
‘not usually produced’ in the British Islands. We are not only im- 
porting food but we are enjoying, in addition, that variety and plenty 
which results from our ability to lay under contribution the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Iceland moss and Ascension turtles, Canadian 
apples and Guinea cocoa-nuts, Australian meat and Californian 
barley, assure for the English market not only variety but certainty 
of supply. 

Thus, while the producer has continued to produce as of old, the 
‘consumer has asserted the natural order of things, and sought abroad 
for the supplies necessitated by the great increase in demand. New 
developments in industry and commerce supply the wherewithal for 
the purchase of this extra food. And if we thus give proper promi- 
nence to the immediate past, and recognise the true nature of the 
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national growth, we see that foreign supplies of food are a necessity 
of our new position, and that ‘ foreign competition ’ in this supply is 
in very great measure no competition at all, but merely the supply 
in quantity, no less than in kind, of food that the physical limits of 
British agriculture forbid the English farmer to supply. 

But this appearance of the foreigner in the English food market 
has created a kind of panic, and for the nonce the British agricultural 
brain appears to be bereft of its accustomed shrewdness. Among the 
more important foundations of a sound judgment of the present, is a 
proper estimate of the probabilities of the near future. This is an 
estimate which has been strangely ignored. Unkindly seasons and 
low prices seem to have riveted attention on the gloomy present, 
and the eye of intelligence is thereby prevented from looking into 
the past for the sure and only prognostics of the future. 

American competition is a bugbear only if we disregard the future 
as well as the past of the United States. Prairie-farming for the 
supply of the home and the European market is an industry of 
recent growth and development on most peculiar conditions. Meat 
and wheat are produced on the spot at low prices. In twenty or 
thirty years’ time at the most this industry will be at an end, so far as 
the maintenance of the present prices is concerned. 

The United States at the present is an under-peopled but fertile 
country. At present there are vast tracts of virgin soil awaiting de- 
velopment. With Nature so favourable to its advances, a large com- 
munity, with every appliance of an eminently practical civilisation at 
its command, has but little difficulty in at once and with ease procuring 
a lavish supply of foods. But in such cases there exists a tendency 
—and the United States are no exception to the rule—for this very 
facility of production to outrun prudential methods of production. 
Wheat-growing in the United States has afforded a notable example 
of this tendency. The more settled and populated districts on the 
east coast had developed a system of farming but little differing 
from that prevailing in the fully-peopled communities of the European 
continent. But, as the increasing population pushed westwards, vast 
tracts of wheat-producing soil were opened up by energetic men 
greedy of present results. Wheat became, to adopt Mr. Brassey’s 
happy phrase, ‘the ready-money crop of the pioneer farmer.’ But 
the system of cultivation adopted was the ‘ earth-scratching’ of 
Gibbon Wakefield; and the profits of the system hung on the very 
roughest cultivation and the very cheapest access to the soil. 

But even so, this rough prairie-cropping was soon found to be 
liable to unexpected risks. Success in the‘ Far West’ was frequently . 
checked by causes to which the English farmer is happily a stranger. 
The farms are necessarily extensive; and with this cropping on a 
vast scale weeds, as if inspired by the surroundings, appear in quan- 
tities commensurate with the true magnitude of American operations, 
and on a scale inconceivable in carefully cultivated England. Weeds 
have been known so to choke a whole crop as to render it absolutely 
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not worth the ‘ingathering.’ And there are plains in California 
State, all part and parcel of the boasted ‘ wheat area,’ which enjoy a 
rainfall sufficient for a crop only once in four or five years. And 
there are seasons when all the scanty crops are consumed by locusts 
and grasshoppers. Again, the danger of prairie fires is greater the 
greater the area covered by wheat. 

These and other risks are further supplemented by the fact that 
labour in these wilder States is not only precarious, but is very 
frequently absent at the critical times. A new mining rush, busy 
times reviving suddenly in other districts, or other counter attrac- 
tions, not infrequently force the farmer to leave good crops to rot 
where they stand from the sheer absence of the physical labour 
necessary for the harvesting. And there are other surroundings of 
this prairie-farming that do not readily occur to the English mind. 
Thus, for instance, it is found that for every four acres devoted to 
wheat one acre has to be cropped in fodder for the support of the 
horses or cattle necessary for carrying on the farming operations. 
Or, again, grain has been often known to ripen too quickly and to 
turn out ruinously light in the ear. 

These are among the drags peculiar to the rough cropping of 
the prairie. But, by way of antidote to these, we find access to the 
soil is remarkably cheap; labour is only needed in small quantities ; 
machinery can, in great measure, be made its substitute; and little 
more capital is invested or risked than suffices to pay for sufficient 
seed. Then in lucky seasons the price of wheat on the spot is pro- 
portionately low under present conditions. 

But it is important to remember that the price of this wheat 
on the spot and its price in England are two totally distinct facts.. 
And, again, the price in England now and the price in England 
hereafter are no less distinct. And, after all, this price is the main 
item for the British farmer. It is well, then, to note the facts. 
and prospects of the several elements of this price of American 
wheat in the English market; among these we find cost of produc- 
tion on the spot, cost of carriage, influence of middlemen, and, 
lastly, the fact that numerous other countries supply our markets: 
with wheat. 

In regard to the first of these elements, the paradox may be 
advanced with truth that the cheaper wheat is produced in the 
prairie the sooner will it disappear from the English market. The 
low price on the spot prevailing at present depends on the abnor- 
mally cheap use of good virgin soil, and on the possibility of a 
system of cropping (for it cannot properly be termed cultivation) 
which obtains large present returns on insignificant outlay. This 
method necessitates a continual taking up of new land and a con- 
tinued abandoning of that which has been cropped. And even in 
the United States there is a physical limit to virgin prairie-lands 
that will grow wheat. The saying is attributed to the eminent American 
economist, Carey, that by thus growing wheat for export, Americans. 
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were exporting their own soil. The truth of this saying may be 
seen in the impoverished tracts from which all the good has already 
been literally exported. The cheaper wheat can be produced by this 
system of cropping the more rapidly ddées this wave of exhausting 
energy pass over the land. 

Several results follow. In the first place, so far as this pioneer 
wheat-growing and prairie-grazing succeeds (or, in other words, 
pays) in the same proportion does it attract people. For, as Adam 
Smith puts it, people congregate where they can live cheapest. This 
incidental increase of population on the spot, due to the lowness of 
cost of production, at once raises cost of production. The first 
pioneer takes up his 10,000 acres, and for his first year’s crop he 
feeds his cattle and horses on hay, cut gratis on the surrounding 
prairie--but in a year or two these surrounding prairies are also 
taken up, and he is forced to devote 2,000 of his acres to growing 
fodder—he is deprived of so much of his ready-money crop. The 
price of the remainder must rise if he is to reap the same profits. 
And, again, this cropping is the work of man, and this increase of 
population largely stimulates the consumption on the spot of food 
produced in the district for both man and beast. And again, the 
competition incident to this increase of population sends up the value 
of this access to the soil; cultivation has to succeed to cropping ; 
the terms ‘manure,’ and ‘drainage,’ and ‘water-supply’ are introduced 
to common use; and the farming that ensues produces wheat but 
little cheaper than it is produced in more fully peopled lands. 

In the second place, this cheap production of wheat on the prairie 
is a result which acts as a cause of the rapid increase of the popula- 
tion of the States. The United States in good years produce at 
the present 350 million bushels of wheat, which, at the English 
average of consumption, is sufficient for, say, 70 million people. 
This conclusion is verified by the fact that the United States, with a 
population of, say, 50 millions, exports one-third of the wheat pro- 
duced. But if we calculate on the average increase of the popula- 
tion of the United States for the past eighty years, we see that the 
number of the population twenty years hence will be 100 millions. 
In other words, by the close of this century there will he added to 
the population of the United States a mass of human beings con- 
suming three times the wmount of wheat the United States now 
export. If the European market is still to receive the amount of 
wheat that now comes to it from the United States, Americans will 
have to produce about double the amount of wheat they now pro- 
duce ; and they will have to produce it at the same low price if 
English farmers are to be any way concerned. 

But it may well be asked where in the United States are new 
fresh wheat-producing areas to be found sufficient for this gigantic 
purpose? Even the short history of this prairie-farming incon- 
testably proves that as this cropping wave succeeds in overrunning 
new ground out West, it recedes, past passv, from old ground, so far 
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as this cheap method of cropping is concerned. In the doubling of 
the area at present in use we must allow for what is deserted in the- 
process. For if we include the farming of the old ground we find 
at once increased cost of production. 

But even if we grant the most extravagant anticipations of 
prairie-farmers, and agree that this cheap production of wheat will 
still be possible, we are faced by another fact of experience already 
amply demonstrated. The cheaper the production of wheat in the 
prairie, the less the production of wheat in better farmed districts im 
America itself. The home market, rapidly increasing in its con- 
sumptive demands, rapidly loses its former sources of supply. To 
feed itself only, the American nation, by the end of this century, 
would have to nearly double its present production of wheat. If 
this is all to be accomplished by the prairie process, this process. 
will have to be trebled in effect by reason of its incidental action in 
destroying other national sources of supply. The very cheapness of 
this prairie method, if continued, would cause it more and more to 
confine its energies to the supply of the home market. And this 
home market of the United States is in its infancy, and it will be 
centuries before even the ‘ magnificent resources’ of this large area 
can be so utilised as to outrun these local demands in the supply of 
wheat. 

But at the least as important an element in this matter of 
price is the cost of carriage. There is truth here, also, in a paradox. 
The cheaper the cost of carriage in the present the sooner will it 
rise to a height barring present prices. If freights and rates had 
been at normal heights a long-continued and steady trade might 
have been possible ; but freight and rates have been the resultant of 
altogether abnormal conditions ; and their very lowness will largely 
stimulate and hasten the maturity of normal conditions altogether 
prohibitive of such facilities for export. 

However true it may be that, at the present, in favourable years 
wheat and meat are produced on the spot at remarkably low prices, 
yet the market for such large supplies of food is a long way off, and 
the very industry itself would never have come into being but for 
the fortuitous co-existence of altogether abnormal facilities of carriage. 
The people of the United States early determined to spread over 
their vast territories an elaborately planned network of waterways 
and railways. Means of communication were not only devised but 
perfected long before the necessities of communication had grown 
up. This proleptic action owed the fact of its realisation to the 
abundance of capital, chiefly in other lands, that chanced at the 
moment to be anxiously looking for employment. But the railways 
were before their time; no dividends were forthcoming; and they 
passed, for the most part, into the hands of mortgagees. Much 
of their first cost was dropped in the operation. The immediate 
future seeks only to provide interest on this diminished capital. 
Thus, for the present, over such portions as are now completed it 
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positively pays to carry goods at rates a few years ago deemed in- 
conceivable, and which, not many years hence, will be altogether 
impossible. 

The very lowness of these rates was thus the opportunity of prairie- 
farming. Thus is supplied the incentive and, in addition, the means 
to populating large areas. The march of the invading immigrants 
has already reached far into these wheat-producing districts. Towns, 
or rather cities, have sprung up with the proverbial American 
rapidity. Thus the very lowness of rates will hasten the develop- 
ment of the social conditions for which the railways have been 
planned and constructed. But this pioneer wheat-growing has been 
more than mere result, it has also been cause of more vigorous 
extension of railways. It has afforded forcible pretext for the present 
and hasty realisation of plans schemed for more populated times. 
And even the very abandonment of cropped for virgin areas has 
further stimulated this movement. Competition among the railways, 
with a view to securing future benefits, the excuse of promoters that 
their schemes must be realised in full before they can pay, the forced 
interposition of the mortgagees, and other causes, intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic, have enabled American railways in recent years to lower their 
rates beyond all belief. These causes are temporary, and contingent 
upon the peopling up of the country. There are powerful groups 
watching for their long-deferred profits. The finance of American 
railways is now chiefly in the hands of such groups. It stands to 
reason that if wheat can now be thrown upon the European market 
shillings per quarter below average prices, these railway financiers, 
if they retain any spark of the astuteness for which they have been famed 
in the past, will of a certainty judiciously tap this new source of revenue. 
In due measure will this action raise again the price of American 
wheat in foreign markets. It will be the object of these financiers 
to maintain the price of wheat at the highest price commensurate 
with the continuance of the trade. The details of sharing the new 
profits will have to be arranged between the farmer and the com- 
panies, but the price will and must be enhanced in the operation. 

But even this arrangement as to price is subject to another im- 
portant factor, viz., the influence of the indispensable middleman. A 
commodity in general demand, and produced in such vast - quantities 
and in large proportion for distant markets, must necessarily pass 
through the hands of middlemen. The prices must be regulated in 
accordance with what are or may be the needs of distant communities. 
The prescience on which these middlemen must needs depend is often 
at fault : now it is too daring, now insufficiently so. This raises the 
ultimate price of the commodity dealt with. It thus comes to pass 
that wheat has actually been purchased in Liverpool for less than was 
paid for it in Chicago. And, on the other hand, large fortunes have 
been made out of wheat by buying it in Chicago and selling it 
within the month in Liverpool. The recent gigantic speculation, 
known as the ‘ Keene wheat corner’ is typical of these things. The 
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ners in this ‘ pool’ held at one time as much as sixteen million 
bushels of wheat, and thus obtained complete command of the market 
for the sake of their own advancement. 

The last element of this important feature of price to which we 
need revert is the fact that the English market numbers among its 
purveyors others besides Americans. We in England have for years 
past imported wheat on an annual average sufficient to feed fifteen 
million people. Last year, because of short harvests, we imported 
sufficient for twenty million. The United States, in good years, pro- 
duce an exportable surplus sufficient to feed twenty million of people ; 
but a large proportion of this does not reach the English market. 
The great sting of this American competition will be felt by our 
foreign purveyors, more especially in all such years as we ourselves 
are blessed with good harvests. 

I have adverted to the fact that this prairie-farming has already 
scotched one source whence supplies would have reached the English 
market. The New York and New England farmers have been found 
to cease competing with the wheat supplies from the West. Prairie- 
farming has thus created for itself a great gap in the supply of the 
American home market, and in so far has diverted from export a 
large amount of its own produce. 

But it is further necessary to remember that, although under these 
present exceptionally favourable conditions the United States grow 
one quarter the wheat the Western World consumes, yet not more 
than one quarter of this is exported. The price of the wheat thus 
exported must become regulated by the prices prevailing in the 
European markets. The United States supply to Europe one-twelfth 
only of the annual supply. The price of this twelfth must assimilate 
to that of the remaining eleven-twelfths. The only imaginable cause 
in the way of this assimilation of prices is the resolution of Americans, 
once they are established in the European market, to refuse to take 
as much as they can get for their commodity. The history of 
American enterprise does not warrant such expectations. The 
English farmer must remember that American competition affects all 
the purveyors of the English market, and not only of that, but of the 
whole European market ; and that, in this larger view of the actual 
facts of the case, it will be at once seen that even the low prices 
possible to the present system of prairie-farming have a merely frac- 
tional effect on the European market. 

It is perhaps worth while briefly to notice the claims put 
forward by euthusiastic Western farmers to the effect that their 
prairies are to become the granaries of the world, and their capital 
the flour metropolis of humanity. These sanguine anticipations, in 
the ratio of their successful realisation, would drive wheat-cultivation 
out of Europe. The monopoly of supply, and so of price, would fall 
to Americans. But we must remember that the very existence of 
the industry, and so of the monopoly, depends altogether on the 
continuance of those low prices which enabled it to come into 
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existence. In a word, if these sanguine anticipations are to be- 
realised, Americans must accomplish the dual feat of quadrupling 
their present produce of wheat, and at the same time of maintaining 
the population of their country at the exact figure at which it stands 
at present. If they fail in either task the price of wheat must rise ;: 
and this rise will be the signal for the re-appearance of wheat-growing 
in Europe, and of the consequent fall of their monopoly. 

The conditions I have now detailed combine to render possible 
for the present this large export of breadstuffs and food. The main 
fact for English farmers and landowners is that this export is from a 
fund on which Americans will not be able to draw much longer. 
Even under the present most favourable conditions of access to pasture 
and of freights, sound meat cannot always be placed in the English 
market below the price of better grown English meat. And similar 
conditions will soon arise in the supply of wheat. Thus a careful 
survey of the facts of the case brings us *to the conclusion that, if 
present conditions continue, the great areas in the Western States 
will in, say, ten years’ time, be no longer able to export wheat and 
meat at prices below those which yield profit to the English farmer. 
In ten years’ time ‘American competition’ in the English market 
will be in rapid natural decline. Thus the future of agriculture: - 
in the United States need not clash with the future of agriculture 
in the United Kingdom. And, after all, the prospects of English 
farming are in the future and not in the past, or even the present. 

This article professes to deal only with the competition in 
English markets of the United States. But it is essential to a right 
judgment of this question to remember that Canada, in opening up 
her North-Western territories, has without doubt brought before the 
world a wheat-producing area of enormous extent. The soil and 
climate of that portion of this area already opened up produce crops 
double as heavy as those of the prairie lands in the States ; and there 
are districts where continuous cropping for fifteen or even twenty 
years does not appear to exhaust the rich soil. Moreover the coming 
Canadian Pacific Railway is penetrating this area. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that with all these inspiriting prospects the sanguine 
pioneer farmers of the North-West should declare and, in a measure, 
prove their ability to produce and place wheat in the English market 
at an average little over 38s. a quarter. 

But these sanguine anticipations must be taken cwm grano. They 
are the first reports from a raw and untried district. And, indeed, 
the more we inquire into detail the more we find cause largely to 
discount these alleged anticipations. In the very first place we find 
the area has been gravely exaggerated, so far as wheat-production is 
concerned. Geographically, it may be true there are sume 150 
million acres awaiting the plough and the seed of the farmer, but 
practically it seems certain that a vast proportion of these acres will 
continue unfarmed till the end of time. Large curtailments of 
this area must be made owing to physical causes. And even where 
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the climate is favourable, large tracts are found on inspection to be 
too sandy or too swampy for wheat, while in others there is dearth 
of water for the cattle that are indispensable in the carrying out of 
such extensive and extended farming operations as are the main 
element in the cheap production of prairie wheat. Sinking wells, 
damming, draining, or irrigation—like manuring—are not adjuncts 
of prairie-farming pure and simple. They add largely to the cost of 
production. 

Again, although the crops are heavier than those further south, 
they are, nevertheless, found to be even more liable to the various 
scourges I have detailed. Fire has already eaten up valuable crops, 
and fires come when all things are dry, in the autumn, when the 
crop is just ripe ; grasshoppers and caterpillars have devastated large 
areas; the sun has been too favourable and ripened the ears too 
quickly for weight; and already the proof of these things is seen 
in that farmers, even in this much vaunted North-West, have been 
forced to sell out or to carry on at a loss through bad seasons and 
low prices. 

A great point is the enormous interest (15 or 20 per cent.) now 
actually paid for money advanced for agricultural purposes on the 
security of these new lands. This is sure evidence of the existence 
of a deep-seated conviction that land will rise in value, and that 
such a rise will take place is of course a mere truism in the face of 
the advent of population. There is ample precedent in the eastern 
provinces of the Dominion. There agricultural land, manifestly and 
avowedly inferior to that of the North-West, is now worth 8. and 
tol. an acre. Such a price, when it comes to prevail in the North- 
West, will at once raise the price on the spot of wheat from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. the bushel. Such a rise will not, however, take place unless 
and until this North-West proves its claim to be the wheat ground 
of America. But rise in the price of the soil must accompany any 
and every step in the successful realisation of these vast wheat-grow- 
ing anticipations. 

In this great North-West, if you can get your land at first prices, 
uf you have good years, and 7f freights remain low, then you can 
export at a low price. But already these conditions are changing; 
already there is a steady enduring flow of population to the North- 
West. The farmers in the older provinces are either taking to stock- 
raising and dairy and fruit farming, or selling out and going west 
to grow wheat. Immigrants from all parts of Europe are seeking 
this great wheat area; it is the paradise of that large class of farmers: 
who start without any great extent of capital. The great evidence 
of the fact of this vast migration is that the men who are already : 
there farming on the borders of this area and getting their twenty 
and even thirty bushels to the acre, sell all they grow as seed and as 
food for these immigrants. Human beings are coming down on the 
land like a swarm of locusts; they and their beasts devouring what 
is reaped; and big cities springing up rapidly in their track. Not 
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till this area is peopled will it export to any great extent. But by 
that time land will be far dearer—it has already doubled in value— 
and cost of production on the spot will rise pro raté. 

And yet, in spite of all this, for long years to come wheat grown 
in the North-West must be grown there cheaper than it can be in 
England. The English farmer will find comfort in this, for he must 
also acknowledge that this fact makes the Canadian North-West the 
natural granary not of Europe but of America. Prairie-farming in 
the United States, obtaining ten to fourteen bushels per acre, at once 
substituted itself for the wheat-growing of the old Eastern States 
as the principal source of supply to the Americun market. The 
new method was prosecuted with such impetus and success that it 
also maintained and, in a small measure, increased the ratio that the 
export of wheat bore to other exports. The bright prospects of this 
Western farming were, however, sure to be ruthlessly disturbed by 
the discovery that the prairies north of the Canadian boundary line 
not only produced wheat but produced double the quantity, acre for 
acre, with no additional expenses. The inevitable and natural con- 
sequence is now following. The North-West is succeeding to the 
West as the West succeeded to the East. 

We see, then, that there will be but little export from the 
Canadian North-West till that North-West is peopled. In the next 
place, when so peopled, the cost of production on the spot will have 
risen considerably ; and, lastly, the wheat so grown for export will 
find its chief market in America and not in Europe. 

It is thus evident, if we give proper prominence to the immediate 
past and duly weigh the probabilities of the near future, that ‘ Ameri- 
can’ and other competition in agricultural matters is a fluctuating 
factor; and that it will wax and wane in accord with the growths 
and developments of other communities. There remains the task of 
facing the present, which we thus clearly understand, and seeing what 
good and true use may be made of it. 

The farmer in these islands will remember that his dread of 
American competition was chiefly bred of an untoward and rare 
succession of bad harvests. But he will find on his own farm many 
substantial crumbs of comfort. In this matter of wheat, for in- 
stance, the farmer does not live by the ears alone; for even in the 
very production of these ears he gains 2s. a bushel on the American 
in the value of the straw. This is an important item in wheat- 
growing; and on the prairie the straw is not only of no use but 
wastes the certain amount of labour necessary to burn it as rubbish. 
The getting rid of manure on the richer prairies is likewise an 
actual additional expense for the farmer. Again, the fertility of 
some English districts, when properly farmed, is so great that it 
outbids all possible prairie competition. The yield per acre is above 

-competition. Again, in most good districts English wheat is of 
higher intrinsic value (often 38. and 48. the quarter) than any that 
can be grown on the prairie system. Again, we have Mr. Prout’s 
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records of his experiment of ‘continuous wheat-growing’ to show 
that even in the exceptionally bad years through which we have 
recently passed such ‘scientific agriculture’ continues to yield 
rofits. 

: Free trade and density of population also range themselves on 
the side of the British farmer. Forty years of English progress have 
made fewer more important marks on the state of affairs than in 
regard to agricultural labour. This commodity has now become 
certain in its supply and, as times go, cheap. It is 15 per cent. 
cheaper than labour of similar type in America. The fact is that 
both the farmer and the labourers he employs are in capital position 
as consumers. When our short wheat crop last year forced us to 
import half as much again of wheat as usual, there was a fall rather 
than a rise in price of this first necessary of life. The commercial 
policy England has adopted has enlarged greatly the general wealth 
chiefly by the channel of easier consumption. Our farmers, deprived 
of profits, by the cruelty of the seasons, as producers, nevertheless 
found compensation and relief as consumers in the accommodation 
afforded by the wisdom of the national policy. 

But though the weight of this American competition is temporary, 
and aggravated by reason of bad seasons in England, it will neverthe- 
less have an abiding effect which is altogether salutary. Agriculture 
is an industry which has a proverbial tendency to extreme conserva- 
tism. Its very success seems to engender a condition of bucolic con- 
tentment which is little in keeping with these times of ‘ Progress.’ 
The British landowner no less than the British farmer in the future 
will have cause for deep gratitude to his Transatlantic rival for 
rousing him to a sense of the needs of the day. It is one of the 
great benefits conferred by free trade, that where it prevails no in- 
dustry can fall behind the best knowledge of the day. The United 
States have taught Europe the great fact that even in the most 
trivial tasks, the brain can be made the most profitable ally of the 
hand. English agriculturists have never been wanting in shrewd- 
ness or in energy ; they have occasionally lagged in knowledge; and 
even this recent short scare has set them thoroughly to work on the 
science of agriculture. But this science must not be confined to 
the chemical cultivation of the soil or to the mere physiological pro- 
cesses of organic growth—wisely and well it will be extended to 
embrace the economic and political as well as the natural factors of 
agricultural success. Commercial geography and statistical informa- 
tion will prove as precious to the English farmer as local lore of hus- 
bandry, It will henceforth be recognised as more useful to know that 
in a particular series of years pasture or roots will pay better than 
cereals because of the state of distant competing markets, than to 
abide by some chemically perfect rotation of crops. It may be that 
for the immediate present wheat-cultivation that is not of the highest 
order will be in abeyance in England. A true science of agriculture 
shows the political reasons for this temporary subversion of natural 
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courses. But this same knowledge will again forewarn farmers of 
the time when the fuller growth of America will enable the revival 
of wheat-growing even on the poorer soils where for the time it had 
been given up. 

We may trust this American competition scare especially to in- 
fluence landowners. The report of the tenant farmers’ delegates to 
the Canadian North-West are full of allusions to the highly profitable 
absence in Canada of the interference of ‘ lawyer factors.’ The facts 
of this competition may awaken us to the removal of what is anti- 
quated in our present system of land tenure. Adam Smith’s vigorous, 
nay, pathetic, denunciation of entails and other ‘ remnants of feudal 
anarchy ’ have hitherto made little impression ; but now, coupled with 
these lessons from America, such reasonings are likely to generate a 
new zest in the minds and work both of owners and tenants, and so 
considerably to enhance the profits that have for years been carelessly 
deemed sufficient for landed property. 

Profits also will come from the transference of agricultural ac- 
tivity. The general tendency of this transference may be described as 
towards meat-growing, dairy-farming, poultry-breeding, and market- 
gardening—in the words of Professor Aldis—towards ‘ the growth of 
such products as, from their nature, must be consumed comparatively 
near to their point of origin.’ No doubt the British farmer will seek 
for crops and produce that are not readily transported, by reason of 
their perishable, bulky, or fragile nature. He will come to regard 
the risks and costs of carriage as his natural ‘protection.’ And he 
will come to learn that in other ways, in the superior productive 
powers of the English soil and climate, and of the English system or 
skill in farming, he yet retains, if we judge by results, a sure pre- 
eminence. And he, of all men, will acknowledge that, after all, what- 
ever the theory, the cause or the reason—the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. 

As an instance, the English agriculturist will ask himself, ‘ Howis 
it Ido not grow beet for sugar-making? I know there is just twice the 
amount of beetroot grown in Europe for this purpose that there was 
only ten years ago; I know that England uses just twice as much beet- 
sugar as she used even ten years ago; I know our English refiners buy 
abroad every year nearly 2c0,000 tons of raw beet-sugar ; I know root 
crops in England produce more, acre for acre, than they do abroad. And 
yet I don’t grow beet ; I grumble that no crops pay nowadays ; I don't 
suppose more than that can b> said of beet. Caird and Duncan and 
such high authorities tell me I have a capital climate for the purpose. 
Am I in the position of the Irish before they grew the national potato? 
Am I still under the Napoleonic spell? I know Bonaparte started 
beet-growing on the Continent as one of his many devices for destroy- 
ing England’s commercial greatness, by the ruin of her sugar colonies 
Can’t I have my revenge by taking this leaf out of his book?’ And 
he will find his consoling answer in the matter-of-fact conclusion that 
he cannot tell till he tries. 
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It has been my object to focus the attention of agriculturists on a 
wider appreciation of the facts of the past as well as of the present, 
in order that we may judge aright of thefuture. The question of its 
food-supply is to any nation its primary concern, and the utilisation 
of the soil is a main element in this question. It is often mis- 
taken for the whole of the question. It is well to bear in mind 
that since the inauguration of free trade we have added eight 
millions to our population, and we have increased our imports of 
food (of kinds usually grown in England) by something like 
$0,000,000/, value in the year. It may be said, then, that these new 
eight millions of people spend 1ol. each per annum to pay for foreign 
supplies which they fail to obtain from English sources. Thus, seeing 
that our system of agriculture is more productive than that of other 
countries, we are driven to acknowledge that at least a partial cause 
of this purchasing abroad of these foods is that we do not farm 
sufficient soil to feed our own population. 

Two questions remain: Is this owing to actual lack of lands? do 
we practically make the best of all the soil we possess that is fit for 
the purpose? Or, on the other hand, assuming that soil exists 
sufficient for the purpose, is not much of this now utilised for 
industries or purposes that pay better than the production of food? 
This latter explanation is, at all events, supported by the fact that 
annually we increase our consumption of foods that cannot be grown 
in England. In 1840 we spent 9s. a head per annum on these 
foreign foods. In 1878 we spent 30s. per head. As compared 
with pre-free-trade days, we now buy three times the amount of 
currants, ten times the amount of oranges and lemons, four times 
the amount of tea, and so in all other details, Manufactures, 
mining, and carrying have progressed in proportion; but population 
has only increased by one-fifth. Weare driven, then, to the conclu- 
sion that capital, labour, and probably large areas of actual soil, have 
been turned to other and more profitable uses than the direct produc- 
tion of food. The Census records are significant. In 1841 the rural 
population of England and Wales (the portion, that is, directly con- 
nected with the production of food) numbered 8,200,000; the town 
population (that portion not directly connected with the production 
of food) numbered 7,700,000. The country folk outnumbered the 
townsfolk ; those who produced outnumbered those who only con- 
sumed. But in 1871, while the rural population only increased its 
numbers by some 2,000,000, the town populations had increased by 
no less than 5,000,000. In 1871 the tables were reversed ; the towns- 
folk largely outnumbered the country folk—those who produced food 
were largely outnumbered by those who only consumed it. It is 
estimated on high authority that the coming Census will exhibit a 
further progress of these tendencies. We have more people, we have 
more money, and we have found for certain areas of soil more profit- 
able use than the manufacture of food. What wonder, then, that the 
national food market is supplied in some measure by foreigners ? 
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We have thus, in brief, the whole case of this foreign competition, 
British agriculture will derive invaluable benefit from these alleged 
inroads on its prosperity if, as seems probable, this competition 
of virgin soils directly or indirectly rouse English agriculture to 
a survey of the needs of the day. By the close of this century, twenty 
years hence, prairie produce will be more and more absorbed in its 
own home market ; and even wheat-growing in England may again 
have reverted to its old courses. English agriculture will then be 
found, without doubt, to have passed through the fire of competition 
improved vastly in quality, purged and hardened for a long future of 
prosperous action. 


GEORGE BaApDEN- POWELL. 





A New Houser ror tHe Commons. 


F disorder in Ireland and what Lord Beaconstield would call a 

lack of ‘ patience’ in Greece leave opportunity for consideration 
of a matter comparatively so unimportant, it is certain that in the 
current session the House of Commons will be asked seriously to con- 
sider and definitively to decide on the question of building for itself 
anew home. Last session the physical incapacity of the House to: 
seat its members was demonstrated in an unmistakable manner. As 
invariably happens with a new Parliament, the nightly attendance was 
considerably over the average, with the inevitable consequences of 
overcrowding and discomfort. Mr. Mitchell Henry painfully concen- 
trated attention upon a fact patent to all by his famous disquisitiow 
on the duality of hats. In Henri Murger’s ‘ Vie de Bohéme’ there is 
a charming scene where the Bohemians fortuitously bidden to dinner 
cordially accept the invitation, and forthwith proceed to rifle the 
wardrobe of their host in order to make themselves presentable. 
Discovering three hats, they appropriate one with the indignant 
exclamation, ‘Peut-on avoir trois chapeaux quand on n’a qu'une 
téte?’ In something of this tone of offended surprise Mr. Mitchell 
Henry formally brought under the notice of the Speaker the fact 
that honourable members, each having only one head, were accus-- 
tomed to bring down to the House two hats; one being placed on 
the bench to secure a seat for its owner in the coming debate, whilst 
the other—‘the working hat,’ Mr. Henry called it—the honour- 
able and astute member wore whilst going about his ordinary busi- 
ness. 
This is an act of duplicity which has its comical side. But it also 
illustrates the depths of despair to which English gentlemen were 
reduced when they consented furtively to introduce into the House 
of Commons a second and supernumerary hat, designed to play a 
part in an enterprise which, seriously contemplated, is rather in- 
genious than honest. The simple fact is, that though the present 
House of Commons is, dating from the time of its conception, little 
more than forty years old, it was built in a condition of affairs wholly 
dissimilar from that which now exists. In 1834, when the destruc- 
tion by fire of the older Palace hastened the conclusion that a new 
House must be built, the relations of the House of Commons with 
the public, and with their work at Westminster, stood on a wholly 
different basis. ‘The Reformed Parliament was hardly yet settled in 
possession. The means of access to London were few and incon- 
venient as compared with those which now exist. The newspaper 
press was yet in its infancy, and the fierce light which to-day beats 
upon the House of Commons from every constituency in the King- 
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dom was only flickering into birth. It was determined to have a 
magnificent pile of buildings, worthy of the historic site, and of the 
fame of the British Parliament. This was to be done at whatever 
expense, and, incidentally, room was to be provided for the occasional 
assemblage of a number of gentlemen forming the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Charles Barry, assisted by Mr. Pugin, admirably carried 
out this idea. The Houses of Parliament at Westminster are full 
of beauty without, and crammed with inconveniences within. When 
the chambers devoted to the deliberations of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons were completed, they were charming in 
the beauty of their proportions, and in the perfection of their 
design. In fact, they left only one thing to be desired—the pos- 
sibility of a member speaking in them being heard by those whom 
he addressed. 

In the House of Lords, where this is not so much a matter of im- 
portance, acoustics were sacrificed to architecture, and the chamber 
remains in the solemn beauty in which it was designed. In the 
more utilitarian House of Commons, members insisted upon the 
necessity, or at least the desirability, of their speeches being heard. 
After many experiments it was decided to sacrifice the lofty ceiling, 
with its delicate stone tracery, its noble arches and its dark recesses, 
in which the sound of the human voice buried itself, giving up the 
ghost amid inarticulate rumbling. Few who go into the House 
of Commons at the present time, and look up at the glass ceiling 
illumined at night by innumerable gas jets, dream that it is the 
tombstone of a roof upon which Mr. Barry lavished the tender- 
est care and most consummate skill. Yet such is the melancholy 
fact. Honourable members with rude persistence insisted upon their 
unimportant speeches being heard. The controversy lapsed into the 
alternative of speeches or roof, and in the end the roof was sacrificed— 
a conclusion of an interesting controversy which those condemned to 
sit through long debates in the House must occasionally regret. 

This little matter of the necessity of building a chamber in which 
men might talk in such a way that others might hear, is only the 
most striking of many illustrations that might be cited of the sub- 
lime indifference to so common a thing as convenience displayed by 
the architects. It will be incredible to the ordinary business man 
that the various Ministers charged with conducting the affairs of the 
State have no offices or retiring rooms within the House of Commons. 
Perhaps it is more exact to say that they had none, for since the 
House was built one or two small rooms have been wrested from their 
earlier purpose and assigned to the imperative need of Ministers. 
Even yet the accommodation is ludicrously insufficient. As far as 
the Whips are concerned, the change from office to opposition is 
marked in a peculiarly painful way. The Ministerial Whip (or 
Patronage Secretary, as he used significantly to be called) has a 
moderately decent room leading off the Lobby. But the Opposition 
Whip has no other convenience for transacting the important business 
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which hourly besets him during the session than is to be found ina 
little closet leading out from a draughty passage, on the way to the 
Strangers’ Gallery. As for the arrangements for the Press, it is, 
perhaps, not fair to discuss them, as the architect was at least fully 
abreast of the times in such arrangements as he made. Within the 
House itself, supposing that fifteen seats were sufficient for the repre- 
sentation of the British Press, there would be nothing to complain of. 
There are fifteen boxes in which fifteen gentlemen may sit and con- 
veniently take notes of what they hear. But beyond that it was not 
in the province of the architect to go. At the back of the gallery 
is a low-roofed den, so dark that the gas is lit on the brightest and 
most sultry summer day, where the reporters, probably sixty or 
seventy in number at the epoch in question, must write out their 
notes. If any manufacturer were to condemn his workpeople to 
labour in such a place, he would, in these enlightened days, bring him- 
self under the notice of the factory inspector. But in 1840 this black 
hole was thought liberally sufficient: for the accommodation of the 
Press, members of which, according to the letter of the law, really had 
no business whatever within the precincts of the House. Twenty-seven 
years later, Lord Charles Russell, opposing an appeal for greater con- 
veniences made on behalf of the reporters to a Committee then 
sitting, was very properly astonished at their unreasonableness, and 
plaintively deplored the times when, as he said, the reporters seemed 
to require only the necessaries of life and not the luxuries. ‘ They 
used, I am told,’ Lord Charles added, ‘to have just a glass of water 
and biscuits, or anything of that sort ; now they have their tea at the 
back of the gallery.’ Oliver Twist asking for more scarcely reached 
the height of the presumption of these reporters in 1867. Like Mr. 
Bumble, the Serjeant-at-Arms of that day literally gasped in dis- 
mayed astonishment. 

With the knowledge that the House of Commons, when fully 
constituted, comprised 658 members, the new House was deliberately 
built to seat 306. In addition, accommodation is provided for 122 
members in the gallery, where they can see very little, and, in accor- 
dance with an unwritten rule, may not take part in debate. But, 
even accepting the highest number, it will be seen that of the 658 
members for whom the Constitution provides constituencies, only two- 
thirds may find seats of any kind in the House of Commons. It may 
be interesting to know that the average width of each seat is 20} in. 
and the distance from back to back of the benches is 3 ft. 6 in. 
There are on either side of the House five long rows of seats whose 
continuity is broken by the famous ‘gangway.’ The back bench, 
under the shadow of the gallery, is estimated to seat thirty mem- 
bers ; the benches above the gangway each hold sixteen, those below 
the gangway seat thirteen on each, though the front benches in this 
part of the House hold only nine—a number which, adequate to 
the requirements of the Fourth Party during the last session, may 
lead to complications as that power in the State prospers.. The 
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lesser accommodation of these two front seats is due to the pre- 
sence of small cross benches, each holding two members, which 
round off the House towards the doorway. On the Opposition side 
the space allotted to one of these cross benches is filled by the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, or, rather, by his chair, which is equal in lateral 
measurement to two honourable members. In addition to this 
accommodation for members, there are forty-four seats under the 
gallery, nominally allotted to peers and officials. Peers, however, are 
in the habit of assembling in the gallery over the clock, where they 
share with the Westminster schoolboys, and other distinguished 
strangers, an accommodation limited to nineteen seats. The Speaker’s 
Gallery is seated for forty-three persons, the Strangers’ Gallery for 
sixty, and the Reporters’ Gallery for thirty-eight, though practically 
it is only the front row, and here only fifteen seats, which are fully 
available for the work the reporters are called upon to perform. In 
a cage over the Reporters’ Gallery forty-nine ladies may sit, of whom 
about fourteen can hear the debate and see considerable portions of 
the House. At the south end, in a smaller and darker cage, eight 
ladies may stand. From these figures it will appear that the House 
of Commons, when filled to its fullest capacity, will hold 691 persons, 
of whom 263 are strangers. During the recess these aggregate 
figures have been modified to the extent that a portion of the side 
galleries has been taken from members and allotted to representatives 
of the provincial press. 

The growing discontent with the arrangements of the House led, 
in 1867, to the appointment of a Select Committee, who were 
instructed to ‘consider whether any alteration might be made in 
the arrangements of the House so as to enable a greater number of 
members to hear and take part in the proceedings.’ They were 
further instructed to ‘ consider the arrangements of the various rooms 
and offices attached to the House, and the means of access thereto.’ 
Finally, they were invited to ‘ consider how greater accommodation 
might be provided within the precincts of the House for the transac- 
tion of departmental business during the sittings by members hold- 
ing offices in the Government.’ In casual conversations that had 
taken place in the House previous to the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, an opinion had found general favour that the desired enlarge- 
ment might be effected by taking down the walls which divide the 
House from the division lobbies, and throwing the additional space 
into the chamber. This was a scheme promptly disposed of by the 
discovery that the roof was supported upon the inner walls, and that, 
in order to obtain the space devoted to the lobbies, the House would 
practically have to be rebuilt. A scheme which found more favour 
with authorities was one providing that the walls behind the chair of 
the Speaker at one end, and that of the Serjeant-at-Arms at the other, 
should be removed, and the House thus lengthened. It was estimated 
that 100 seats would be gained by this arrangement. Mr. Thomas 
Bazley—now Sir Thomas, and then, as always up to the General 
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Election of 1880, member for Manchester—had a notable scheme, 
which he submitted with great confidence to the Committee. It 
should be known that, above the division lobbies, which run as a 
corridor round the House of Commons, there is a corresponding range 
of lobbies running parallel with the side galleries. Mr. Bazley’s 
notion was to throw these lobbies open, extending the galleries of the 
House backward till they reached the outer wall. This, he estimated, 
would give additional accommodation for 200 members. The honour- 
able member confessed that his scheme sprang from contemplation 
of church urchitecture, an unfortunate admission, which suggested 
an illustration that timeously snuffed out this extraordinary scheme. 
Lord Elcho, by rare exception going to the point of the argument, 
reminded the witness that in churches all speaking comes from the 
pulpit, which is raised to a particular elevation with the special object. 
of the speaker’s being at least partially seen and everywhere heard. 
If it were the habit in the House of Commons to speak from a 
rostrum, Mr. Bazley’s scheme might have been found worthy of serious 
consideration. But, obviously, members seated on a back bench of the 
proposed galleries might as well be at home as far as concerned all 
practical purpose of taking part in the debate, or even of seeing or 
hearing what was going on. 

The Committee sat through the session of 1867 and met again 
the following year, by which time Mr. Barry, son of the architect of 
the existing Houses, had elaborated a scheme which the Committee 
unanimously adopted as ‘ providing an increase of accommodation in 
the most satisfactory manner, and without involving any interruption 
of the proceedings of the House.’ Mr. Barry’s scheme, of which I 
have before me the plans, simply proposed the erection of a new House 
of Commons in the court adjoining the existing chamber, known as the 
Commons Court. The scheme is thoroughly comprehensive, providing 
a new House of Commons, with the accessories of division lobbies, 
reading and news room, private rooms for members of the Ministry 
and officials, new and enlarged accommodation for the Press, and a 
new refreshment room. The new House would seat 569 members, 
for 419 of whom places would be found on the floor. There would, 
moreover, be accommodation for 330 strangers, making a total of 889, 
increasing the number of members, as compared with the present 
House, by 141, and the number of strangers by 67. The width of 
seat room provided for each member is 20 inches, but on occasion 
less might serve, and on the eve of critical divisions it is probable 
that 600 members would find seats in the proposed new House. The 
ground plan shows a square with the corners cut off, forming an 
octagon with four long and four short sides. The dimensions of the 
proposed new House are 63 feet by 63 feet, and as it would be 
39 feet high, it would contain 154,300 cubic feet of space. The 
present chamber is 68 feet by 44 feet and 44 feet high, containing 
127,000 cubic feet of space. 

This question of .space is: important rather with respect. to 
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acoustics than ventilation, the latter being cared for in a manner 
presently to be described. The only excuse for the cramped dimen- 
sions of the House of Commons is to be found in the fact that the 
smaller a room, ceteris paribus, the greater is the ease with which 
a person may be heard. But with respect to the existing House a 
very interesting question of acoustical science arises. The floor is, 
for ventilating purposes, composed of an iron grating, over which 
lies a matting of twine. The contention of Mr. Barry and of some 
who think with him is that the ventilating chambers under the 
House practically add their area to the cubic measurement of the 
space filled by the voices of the members speaking in the House of 
Commons. It is urged in support of this theory that anyone being in 
the chambers below the House whilst a debate is going on can dis- 
tinctly hear all that is said, a statement to the accuracy of which I 
may add my personal testimony. I happened one Wednesday afternoon 
to be in the lower chambers inspecting the ventilating apparatus, 
when I heard a considerable portion of an interesting but familiar 
declamation on the wrongs of Ireland and the possibility of removing 
them by establishing Home Rule. It is true that the speaker was Mr. 
Synan, who may be objected to as not providing a fair test. But it 
is obvious that honourable members accustomed to pitch their voices 
in a tone somewhat lower than that in which Custom House officers 
hail a passing ship might be heard in the vast chambers below the 
House. It is part of the scheme for the new House of Commons that 
the floor should be of solid wood, ventilation being provided much 
on the same principle as that which now admirably answers its pur- 
pose, by introducing fresh air from below through the backs of the 
seats by means of double framing. 

The principal and most striking feature in connection with the 
proposed new House is that it would not only leave the existing 
chamber undisturbed and available for the sittings of the House 
during the process of erection, but when completed would take on the 
old House as a handsome and desirable adjunct. The proposal is 
that the present House, with the glass ceiling removed and the 
splendid roof restored to the light of day, should be used as a-means 
of access to the new House, and as a private lobby for members. 
This is a most important and attractive recommendation, and may 
be counted upon to carry the scheme whenever it comes to a vote. 
A powerful objection to undertaking a new building would be the 
discomfort that in ordinary circumstances would attend the period 
intervening between the adoption of the plan and the completion of 
the House. Under Mr. Barry’s scheme, the House of Commons would 
go on in its old way, in its old home, and would in due course find a 
new and more commodious chamber ready for its reception. In ad- 
dition to being used as a reserved inner lobby, room would be found 
in the present House for the post-office, and for the Whips, both Min- 
isterial and Opposition. The present dining-rooms, scarcely equal in 
appearance and comfort to first-class railway refreshment rooms, 
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would be absorbed in the new House of Commons, and a central 
refreshment room for Lords and Commons would be erected with a 
frontage facing the river. As to the cost, it is estimated that the 
new buildings might be erected for an outlay of 120,000l., an expen- 
diture which a grateful country would surely not grudge to the hard- 
working Legislature. 

In dealing with the present House of Commons [ have hitherto 
shown it in its worst light and its darkest colours. It must be 
admitted there is a great deal to be said on the other side, and that, 
as compared with some foreign legislative chambers, English 
members might be well satisfied with their local habitation. In the 
first place, the object for which so much has been sacrificed has been 
fairly gained. The House of Commons in its amended form is 
acoustically one of the most perfect chambers in the world. Old 
members who sat in the temporary House run up after the tire of 
1834 laud it as above comparison with anything since accomplished 
in the way of acoustical perfection. There is no doubt that in this 
respect it was a conspicuous success, though the favourite illustration 
among old members is not particularly happy. They recall with 
glowing pride how Jenny Lind, having heard that the chamber was 
marvellously well-built in respect of acoustics, went down and tried 
it, warbling a snatch from ‘ Trovatore,’ to the unspeakable delight of 
the policeman in charge of the building. Jenny Lind, it is added, 
pronounced the chamber the best she had ever sung in. But it isa 
well-known fact that a room may be capital to sing in and execrable 
to speak in. Nevertheless, there remains no doubt that the tem- 
porary House was nearly perfect in the matter of acoustics, a fact 
admittedly accomplished by the sacrifice of all ornamentation. For 
all practical purposes, the present House leaves nothing to be desired 
in the matter of hearing. As compared with the more magnificent 
House of Lords, debates are carried on in it with as much ease to the 
listener as conversation is conducted across the dinner table. 

In respect of the other important feature of ventilation, the 
existing House of Commons may well be endured. A dozen years 
ago there was something like a panic amongst members on the 
score that valuable lives were being shortened and priceless energy 
limited by reason of the subtle distribution of dust. It was de- 
scribed with great minuteness how the dust from passing boots, 
caught in the current of air continually rising from the floor, was 
driven upwards, and unconsciously and disastrously inhaled by 
honourable members. A much more serious difficulty arose in the 
matter of choice of air. When the ventilation of the House was 
first designed, it was; intended to tap the atmosphere at the 
altitude of the Victoria Tower. At those empyrean heights it was 
surmised the air would be perfectly fresh, something akin to the 
invigorating atmosphere inhaled by adventurous mountain climbers. 
It turned out on experiment that at this altitude the London 
atmosphere is exceptionally bad, and it was ultimately decided to 
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draw in supplies from a lower level on the river-side. This also had 
its disadvantages, and from time to time honourable members en- 
gaged in debate were startled by the discovery that the House was 
pervaded by a strong smell of tar, old rope, or something worse. 
River-side improvements and better appliances have changed all that ; 
and the House of Commons is now fed by a continuous stream of air 
as fresh, as pure, and as carefully moderated in respect of tem- 
perature, as it is possible for man to breathe in the centre of the 
metropolis. 

If we compare other Continental legislative chambers, we shall 
find that they grievously fall short of the House of Commons’ stan- 
dard on these essential points. The Legislative Chambers in Brus- 
sels are built on the model of the French, the benches and desks 
of the members being ranged in semicircular form facing the Presi- 
dent. The chamber is not large, though spacious enough to make 
it difficult to hear distinctly. Formerly amongst the best lodged 
parliaments of Europe were the Italian Senators, who had their 
chamber in the Palazzo Ufizzi at Florence. The hall was built more 
than three hundred years ago, and was originally a theatre. It was 
afterwards used as a court of justice, and when the capital of United 
Italy was transferred from Turin, the hall was remodelled. It is a 
splendid room, with excellent acoustical properties, but faulty in the 
important respect of ventilation. The Deputies sat in a chamber 
in the Palazzo Vecchio, adjoining the Palazzo Ufizzi, in which the 
Upper House were lodged. Their room was originally built for 
the popular council for which Savonarola clamoured. It has under- 
gone many alterations, and of the old palace there remains little 
more than the ceiling, which dates back to the fifteenth century. 
For modern requirements the hall was found much too large, and was 
divided by a wooden partition. The room is grand, but not desirable, 
being cold in winter and close in summer. The acoustic properties 
are so defective that members had the greatest difficulty in making 
themselves heard. In 1870, however, when the government was 
finally set up in Rome, the Parliament went with it, finding fresh 
quarters in two of the old palaces of the city. 

The National Assembly at. Paris is a spacious chamber which will 
seat nearly nine hundred persons. Its warming and ventilation were 
made the subject of anxious consideration by a committee of savants, 
who have fairly succeeded in meeting the necessities of the case. If 
it were the custom here as in the House of Commons for members to 
rise and address the President, it is probable that two-thirds of the 
speeches would not be heard. But in Paris, as in all Continental 
legislative assemblies, there exists a rostrum or tribune, from which 
members address, not. the President, but the Assembly. In the Na- 
tional Assembly, if a speaker is careful to hold himself in a particular 
position, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, he is 
fairly heard throughout the building. In the United States, neither 
the chamber of the Senate nor the House of Representatives may be 
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regarded as a successful model for imitation. In particular the acous- 
tical properties of the House of Representatives are extremely im- 
perfect ; whilst in the Senate, where it is easier to speak, it is, owing 
to imperfect ventilation, much harder to breathe. 

These are circumstances which, while they should tend to make 
members of the House of Commons satisfied with their lot, work in 
the further direction of inducing hesitation in rushing towards pos- 
sible improvement. The safest conclusion to be arrived at, after a 
consideration of our own arrangements and a glance at the arrange- 
ments of other countries, is, that whilst the House of Commons 
is capable of much improvement, it might be considerably worse. 


H. W. Lucy. 





Lorp CAMPBELL." 


ORTH of the Tweed,—and in some places South of the Tweed, 
too,—it has for many years been a commonplace with those 
who preach Self-Help, or who discuss the phenomena and the philo- 
sophy of Getting On, to point to the career of Lord Campbell. By 
extraordinary industry: by rigorous self-denial: by steadfastly keep- 
ing, his end in view: by great ability no doubt and great learning: 
all seconded by wonderful good luck; the St. Andrews student of 
Divinity, the son of good old Dr. Campbell, parish minister of Cupar, 
who had no great connections and no powerful friends to back him ; 
was Solicitor-General at the age of fifty-three; Attorney-General at 
fifty-four ; was raised to the Bench as Lord Chief Justice of England ; 
and finally became Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. Nor is it 
enough to say he held these great places: no one can deny that he 
proved himself equal to the duties of each. He was a strong 
Attorney-General. He was one of the most eminent of Chief 
Justices. And though raised to the Woolsack at four-score, he was 
a thoroughly sufficient Chancellor. 
This Biography will enlist sympathy: the reader cannot but 
rejoice in each step of Campbell’s success. It lets us in, with 
remarkable frankness: and the more we see of Campbell, the better 
we like him. It is a story of toil and self-denial, of luck and disap- 
pointment: the young barrister sometimes ‘ nearly broken-hearted,’ 
convinced that he has ‘no talents for this profession ;’ yet in a little 
. plucking up heart again, and writing that his ‘ patience and per- 
severance are unconquerable.’ When prosperity came, wonderfully 
soon, and very steadily, he enjoyed it simply and showed he did, as a 
more secretive man would not have done. Others are not so out- 
spoken. That is their way; and by all means let them take it. 
But Campbell’s frankness enlists us on his side. And there is really 
nothing to conceal: all is pleasing and lovable. We share the joy of 
the aged minister of Cupar, sadly mortified when John turned away 
from the ministry of the Scotch Church, and slow to believe that his 
son was really rising at the English Bar, yet at last assured of his 
growing eminence. It was a great fact, and unmistakable, when 
Dr. Campbell’s two sons drove him through Cupar streets, crowded 
on a market-day, in a carriage and four, amid a popular ovation. 
You may smile at Campbell’s unsophisticated enjoyment of such 
things; but you are drawn to the right-hearted and sweet-natured 


1 Life of John, Iord Campbell, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain: consist- 
ing of a Selection from his Autobiography, Diary, and Letters. Edited by his Daughter, 
the Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle. In two volumes. London: John Murray. 1881. 
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man. It is no wonder that, in youth and in age, he was, in his 
daughter’s words, * beloved by all who belonged to him.’ 

Let us say at once of the daughter who has prepared this 
Biography, ‘my beloved child and best of friends, Mary,’ that she 
has done her work admirably well. The two volumes consist exclu- 
sively of her father’s words. The materials from which she had to 
draw were an Autobiography, a Diary, and a series of letters to his 
father and his brother. Whoever reads these letters without being 
touched must have either a wrong head or a bad heart. Mrs. Hard- 
castle has given the world an abiding memorial of the father whose 
life she brightened ; showing him truthfully, though doubtless at his 
best. And this is her sufficient reward. 

She has set her father right with all readers whose judgment she 
would value. And it was well this should be done. For it is to be 
confessed, and it is a most singular instance of the capricious nature 
of public opinion, that Lord Campbell’s merits met but a grudging 
recognition through the greater part of his career. Here is a man 
of blameless life, of great ability and industry, of perfect truth and 
honour, of much kindness and goodness of heart: yet he was grudg- 
ingly spoken of by many, and bitterly abused by two or three, of 
whom Miss Martineau is a specially spiteful specimen. We do not 
here allude to her malignant misrepresentations of fact in the matter 
of Campbell’s elevation to the Chief-Justiceship. Of that matter 
we shall speak in its proper place. We speak of her general tone of 
virulent depreciation. Nor do we meanwhile refer to Brougham, by 
necessity of his nature hating every man who met any success or who 
did anything well; and absolutely unrestrained by truth either in 
puffing himself or in running down any other. Neither have we in 
our mind the briefless barrister, possibly stopped in some foolish 
speech, and vilifying the Chief Justice anonymously in a newspaper. 
Apart from all personal offence, it is quite certain that Lord Camp- 
bell exerted a real power of provocation upon some people. It made 
them angry, to think of him and his success and his self-complacency. 
And it fell to Campbell to be spoken and written of by several men 
who could not think of anyone placed as he was unless with a latent 
comparison with themselves: a comparison which was irritative. He 
was well-behaved ; which is an injury to some, and would be felt as 
a rebuke by certain ex-Chancellors. He was competently rich, and 
paid his bills: a great offence to some departed lawyers of high 
position. Wealth and respectability, in another, are doubtless a pro- 
vocation to some human beings. Then, it is to be admitted, there 
was a certain tendency when on the Bench to what may be called 
Clap-trap: as in Thank God, we have no Inquisition in England. 
There were jokes: as when the Chief Justice remarked of some poor 
fellows drowned by the bursting of one of Barclay and Perkins’ vats, 
that they ‘ floated on their watery bier.’ And it was Lord Campbell 
all over, to start up in church at an assize service when the clergyman 
began to read the prayer for Parliament, and interrupt him with the 
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assurance that Parliament was not sitting, the Chief Justice bimself 
having been one of the Commissioners who prorogued it the eVeming 
before. Such things were provocative to some folk. The writ®? Was 
present when Lord Campbell was asked whether the last-named P'0- 
ceeding did not amount to brawling in church. With the greatest 
good-nature he replied that probably it had better not have been 
done, but that he really could not help correcting a manifest blunder. 
Beyond all question, it had better not have been done. We have all 
witnessed mistakes in public worship: and the rule is that’ they be 
ignored at the time and forgotten ever after. But we are mistaken, 
if such as read these volumes will be much disposed to look for the 
spots on the sun. Surely any little failings or weaknesses were 
balanced, a thousand times over, by noble and most lovable qualities. 
One cannot even remember them, thinking of such a character and 
career: seeing the true man shown to us so fully and simply: the 
shrewd Scotchman keeping an unsophisticated heart to the last: 
thinking his wife and children paragons, and his father and brother, 
and beloved in return as few have been: rejoicing, when made Chief 
Justice of England, that now he could provide for the faithful clerk 
who came as a lad to the poor young barrister and stayed with him 
through disappointment and success, and shared his rise: fairly and 
bravely earning all his great elevation: waiting for it long and 
patiently : and enjoying it heartily when it came at last. 

There is no more striking instance of the capricious fashion in 
which things befall, than the way in which the nickname of Plain John 
stuck to Lord Campbell. It seems to have soothed Brougham some 
little under his own dismal failure and isolation, to call Campbell 
Plain John, and Jack Campbell; as also to call Macaulay Tom. 
If it please anyone to behold the littleness of the great, let him 
turn to the published correspondence of Mr. Macvey Napier. The 
bitterest enemy Brougham ever had (and he made many) never could 
have shown him up as he has there exhibited himself. Macaulay 
would not stand it : ‘That man is possessed by the Devil, —* That man 
as the Devil,—was his outspoken estimate. Miss Martineau’s 
venomous little hit at Lord Campbell and his wife is worth re- 
calling : 

In my earlier days Lord Campbell was ‘ Plain John Campbell :’ but 
plain John was wonderfully like the present lord : facetious, in and out of 
place, politic, flattering to an insulting degree, and prone to moralizing in 
so trite a way as to be almost as insulting. He was full of knowledge, and 
might have been inexhaustibly entertaining if he could have forgotten his 
prudence and been natural. When his wife, Lady Stratheden, was present, 
there was some explanation both of the worldly prudence and the behaviour 


to ladies,—as if they were spoiled children,—which plain John supposed 
would please them.? 


‘ The public heard less, and his own friends heard less, in the latter 


2 Autobiography, vol. i. p. 338. 
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part of his life about his plainness and humility, and the paternal 
manse: but he had exhibited these things so often in his electioneer- 
ing speeches and his official addresses that he was best known as Plain 
John Campbell to the last.’ 

The misrepresentation of words once said by Lord Campbell is 
remarkable, and persistent. Lord Campbell never talked of his 
plainness and humility, in the sense in which Miss Martineau con- 
tinually uses the phrase. He was the last man to do so. ‘Born in 
the manse, we have each the patent of Nobility ;’ were his words at a 
gathering of Sons of the Scotch Clergy in London, which he and Sir 
David Wilkie attended. The circumstances were the simplest possi- 
ble. He had satin Parliament as member for Edinburgh for several 
years, being Attorney-General. A change of Ministry came: he 
went out of office; and there was a General Election. Addressing 
his constituents, he said that when last he appeared before them he 
had held the place of His Majesty’s Attorney-General, and was official 
Head of the English Bar: Now, he was stripped of that, and appeared 
before them as plain John Campbell. A more natural and innocent 
speech, one would say, could hardly be. And one would say there 
must have been few loop-holes of attack, when this was made so much 
of and so persistently harped upon. 

Whoever knew Lord Campbell knew well that his references to 
his father’s house and his student days were not made in that pecu- 
liar humbleness which we associate with the character of Uriah Heep. 
The two brothers, George and John, retrieved the worldly fortunes of 
the family. But the father, Doctor Campbell of Cupar, though his 
living was but 8ol. a year, was of good descent: his circumstances 
soon grew adequate to his position; and the dignity of the old 
clergyman’s look and manner are remembered yet. The Chancellor 
came of gentle blood, through each parent. It is now made matter 
of complaint by some critics that he was unduly proud of his descent. 
Possibly it is wrong to be proud of gentle blood, or of anything else. 
But in telling the story of one’s birth, it seems natural to state facts. 
ond the accusations of over-pride and of over-humility cannot both 

true. 

If we knew as much about any Chancellor, or any tutor who 
becomes a Bishop, or any mortal who wins one of the great prizes 
of life, as we know about Lord Campbell, we should, doubtless, feel 
the like interest in him. But, in fact, we are not commonly per- 
mitted to get behind the scenes with the winners in the lottery of 
life, as we are permitted here. And, not to all readers, but assuredly 
to some, there is about Lord Campbell a singular combination of 
circumstances of special interest, hardly ever combined. Homely 
Fife: dear and sacred St. Andrews, University and Links, gray ruins 
and green ivy and broad sea, and remembrances innumerable, grave 


* Biographical Shetches, p. 246. Miss Martineau’s account of Lord Campbell in 
this volume is a tissue of ill-set misrepresentation. 
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and gay, national, and extremely individual: likewise the sternly 
Tory Church of Scotland, republican by constitution, High-Church 
(till these last years) by practice if ever High-Churchism were ; 
believing in the House of Peers, likewise in the goodness of George IV. 
and the wisdom of William IV.; these things go kindly together, 
and have gone together for ages. But these things in combination 
with Westminster Hall and the Courts of Guildhall, with the Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn, with the drawing of Pleadings and the fees in- 
scribed on the back of Briefs, with the bullying of Ellenborough and 
the ever-ready tears of Eldon, with the Procession at the beginning of 
Term and the Taking of Silk: how many are there in each generation 
who are equally familiar with the Scotch Kirk and the English Law? 
Is there more than one member of an Inn of Court who is in the 
orders of the Northern Ecclesiastical Establishment ? And if there 
were more, how would they like it? What would they think, in the 
latter years, of the enthusiastic choice of youth? How many students 
of Divinity, ‘ having delivered all their discourses,’ have passed from 
the quaint quadrangle of the College of the Blessed Mary, with its 
beautiful hawthorn-tree planted by another Mary, a hapless Queen 
whose career was anything but blessed,—to the highest place on the 
Judgment-seat of the Common Law, to the crowning glory of the 
Woolsack at last? Not without a sympathetic smile, not without 
something like a tear, can some who have watched successive gene- 
rations of Divinity students with the profound sympathy that comes 
of having been such themselves, find the Attorney-General recording 
that he never was so frightened as he was when he first made an 
important speech in the House of Commons, since the day when he 
had to conduct public prayer (according to his own device) in the 
Hall of St. Mary’s College at St. Andrews: on which memorable 
occasion he heard the clock strike the awful hour of eight, and ‘his 
heart died within him.’ And though the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors’ 
proved a most popular work, and Sir John Campbell’s ‘ Speeches’ 
secured (in spite of Brougham’s protest) a kindly notice in the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ it would be hardly less interesting to many to 
consider the theological thought and style of the first sermon which 
‘gained no small credit when read aloud before the Professors and 
Students,’ being from the text ‘ All living things wait upon Thee, and 
Thou providest food for them in due season.’ One sentence in this 
sermon was supplied by a friend: ‘ Every leaf bears insects which 
quaff the delicious juices spontaneously supplied for their use, and 
spend their days in luxurious idleness.’ And a reflection, entirely 
original, which was ‘ much applauded’ by the Professor of those days, 
though we somehow doubt whether it would meet so favourable 
a reception now, was that ‘we ought to be thankful that man is not, 
as he might have been, fed like an oyster, unconscious of his nutri- 
tion,’ but is made capable of enjoying his dinner. One thing is 
certain: that in the eyes of a brother Scot, the Lord Chancellor, pre- 
siding in the House of Lords in his full-bottomed wig and his robes, 
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never in any degree lost something of the look of a St. Andrews 
Student of Divinity. He was notably Scotch, and Scotch Church, to 
the last. It is vain for a Scotchman to think to conceal his nation- 
ality from another Scotchman. ‘Ou aye,’ said a humble mechanic 
to a lady who asked of him if the new minister did not speak very 
prettily: ‘Ou aye; ye wad think at the first that he cam’ frae 
Oxford or Cambridge. But he hasna gaen on lang, till ye see he 
comes frae Paisley.’ 

John Campbell was born at Cupar on September 15,1779. Cupar 
is the county town of the important shire of Fife; not uncom- 
monly called The Kingdom of Fife. As with other Scotch names, 
the pronunciation of the name of Cupar puzzled London folk. 
Campbell tells us that in London some called it Cupper, and some 
Kew-par. In fact, it is called Cooper. There were two brothers, 
of whom John was the younger: and five sisters. Doctor Campbell 
succeeded, after John’s birth, to the larger of the two livings of the 
parish : Cupar being (as many know) what in Scotland is called a 
Collegiate Charge : which meansa parish church with two Incumbents, 
who in most cases quarrel. Cupar is eight miles distant from St. 
Andrews: Here is one of John Campbell’s earliest recollections : 

‘I remember my extreme delight when as a child I first visited 
the City of St. Andrews, and, being led down the ‘ Butts Wynd’ to 
the ‘ Scores,’ the ocean in a storm was pointed out to me.’ 

In November 1790, at the age of eleven, John (his brother 
George came likewise) was entered as a student of the University of 
St. Andrew’s. The early age at which students of that period came to 
the University in Scotland has been many times explained. The 
Professors did the work of schoolmasters. The average age of en- 
trants at the Scotch Universities is now eighteen. The brothers had 
each a Bursary, or Scholarship: one was 20l.a year, the other 10l. A 
faithful servant, who died in the family after forty years init, took care 
of the little boys. The Professors of St. Andrews in that day were for the 
most part men of eminence : though probably less so than their succes- 
sors at the present hour. Then, as now, the number of students was 
comparatively small. This session, there are fewer than two hundred. 
For four centuries the number has hardly varied. Great good follows 
in divers ways: notably, in the greater attention which a Professor 
can devote to the training of individual students than is possible 
elsewhere. Not but that there is something inspiriting, both to student 
and Professor, in the crowded lecture-rooms of Glasgow: though 
how any Professor, able and genial as he may be, can teach seven 
hundred young men Latin daily is hard to discover. The physical 
advantages of the lesser University City are manifold. On many 
calm winter days, when a worse than London fog dulls the energies 
of Glasgow men, the happier students of St. Andrews live in the 
brightest sunshine, under a sky of Italian blue. And to some human 
beings it is a feature in their life to abide within sight and sound of 
the sea. ‘Grand place, St. Andrews,’ said Carlyle to the writer on an 
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afternoon in last May: ‘you have the essence of all the antiquity of 
Scotland, in good and clean condition.’ 

In their second year, the two Campbells had rooms in St. 
Salvator’s College: the fashion of residence within the College walls 
is now unhappily unknown in Scotland. It survived at St. Andrews 
longest. The brothers dined at an ordinary where an abundant 
dinner was provided at sixpence a head. Fish, meat, and poultry 
in those days cost next to nothing. The students lived a temperate 
life, diversified by an occasional Booze: a harmless festival which 
‘has a favourable tendency to excite the faculties, to warm the 
affections, to improve the manners, and to form the character of 
youth.’ In these latter days, such a festival bears the classic title of 
aGaudeamus. The Chief Justice, student-like, records with manifest 
enjoyment the tricks occasionally played on Professors: which must 
endure till there are no more Universities. And he tells for himself, 
what has been many times told of him, how the Aiév dpicrevewv on 
the wall of the University Library made a deep impression on him 
when first seen. ‘I have always since done my best, and I have 
never been accused, or long accused myself, of idleness or apathy,’ 

In the spring of 1793 the children at Cupar Manse lost their 
mother: 


I remember my~brother and myself being sent for from St. Andrews to 
see her, and my anguish at beholding her altered looks, though I was not 
fully aware of her danger. In taking leave when we were about to return 
to St. Andrews, she must have known, though we did not, that she was to 
see us no more. We were made to kneel at her bedside. She kissed and 
blessed us : and the last words I ever heard her pronounce now vibrate on 
my ear: ‘ Farewell! and oh! be good.’ 


She was an inestimable woman, and she was never forgotten by 
her children. Few will read, unaffected, the warm tribute to her 
virtues which the world-worn lawyer writes concerning the mother 
the little boy lost. 

In due time, John Campbell proceeded to St. Mary’s College, to 
study for the Church, being only sixteen. He had been a puny lad, 
and had gone by the derisive sobriquet of Joannes Gigas, Jack the 
Giant: but he now suddenly shot up to ‘the respectable height of 
five feet ten inches.’ Here Chalmers was a fellow-student: but gave 
no promise whatever of his future distinction. Campbell prosecuted 
his theological studies with diligence, and had hope of a presentation 
to the bleak parish of Cameron, a few miles south of St. Andrews. 
But that was not to be. 

In 1798, a wealthy London merchant, Webster by name, applied 
to certain St. Andrews Professors for a tutor to his son: and John 
Campbell was appointed. After a tender parting from his father and 
sisters, and a few days at Edinburgh with his brother George, who 
was now studying medicine there, he travelled from Edinburgh to 
London by coach in three days and two nights. Much fear existed 
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as to the effect upon the brain of the traveller of such excessive 
speed. The four hundred miles are now traversed in nine hours: 
and the brain of such as make the journey is neither better nor 
worse. York Minster came up to all he had heard of the glories of 
St. Andrews Cathedral before the days of Knox. The noise of 
London was stunning. The family to which he went lived at 
Clapham, and he was kindly treated: but the work was not congenial. 
He went to the theatre, and was duly impressed by Mrs. Siddons and 
John Kemble: but ‘ the most memorable day of his life’ was that on 
which he first went to the House of Commons. There was a great 
debate upon Slavery. And after hearing Wilberforce, Fox, and 
Pitt, he felt that he ‘could no longer have been satisfied with being 
Moderator of the General Assembly.’ Yet application was made for 
the rural parish of Legerwood, the living of which he would soon be 
qualified to hold. The application failed. Campbell wrote to his 
father : 


My opinion of myself becomes lower and lower every day. I have no 
longer the most distant hope of ever composing with elegance, or of making 
any figure in the literary world. I can only wish for some retreat where I 
might employ myself in writing sermons and fattening pigs, where I might 
live and die unknown. 


And to his brother: 


My ambition now is to find some secure retreat, where forgetting and 
forgotten I may spend the curriculum vite colo datum in gloomy peace and 
desperate contentment. I have some thoughts of setting out in search of 
such a retreat, ‘where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around:’ but if 
you can procure me a living in the Kirk of Scotland, you will save me the 
trouble of crossing the Atlantic. 


These feelings were transient: and gradually John begins to write 
to his father as to giving up the Church for the Law. It wasa great 
grief to the good old clergyman: as in another case the reversal of 
the process was to another, equally good and kind : 


Some people could be extremely happy with a country kirk in Scotland. 
Tam no longer of the number,—not from any dislike to obscurity, but from 
a horror of inaction. When I am employed, I am happy. When I am 
idle I am miserable. Now, I never exert myself without absolute necessity, 
and I find no pleasure in feeding pigs or in shelling peas. As a country 
minister, therefore, I should be the most miserable of human beings, and 
not improbably should at last become completely deranged. As a reporter, 
and afterwards as a lawyer, I shall be obliged to be busy every hour of the 
day, and shall have no time to indulge in gloomy and distressing reflections. 
In Scotland I should be nearly cut off from the streams of Helicon: in 
London I have only to kneel down and drink my fill. I shall pass my life 
in the centre of the republic of letters, and by unwearied assiduity may per- 
haps obtain some of its honours. 


The die was cast. The father reluctantly consented. Robert 
Spankie, a clever St. Andrew’s student, afterwards a serjeant-at-law 
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and M.P., was editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle :’ and offered Camp- 
bell an engagement which would be compatible with the study of the 
Law. Campbell began to attend the Courts: and having heard some 
great lawyers speak, he thought (as others have done) that it need not 
be very difficult to do as well, at least. Still, the hopeful lad hesi- 
tates. He writes to his father (wanting some months of twenty-one): 


When I am in bad spirits, and sitting alone in my gloomy garret, I 
contemplate with pleasure the idea of being licensed and procuring a settle- 
ment in the Church. I spurn it when I hear the eloquent addresses of Law, 
of Gibbs, of Erskine ; and, while my heart burns within me, a secret voice 
assures me that if I make the attempt, I shall be as great as they. 


To his sister, a few weeks later: 


Although I am friendless at present, I am not sure that it ought to be 
assumed that I shall be without friends six years hence. During that long 
period surely some opportunity will occur of forming desirable connections, 
and every opportunity I shall sedulously improve. In about six years after 
I am called to the Bar, I expect to have distinguished myself so much as 
to be in possession of a silk gown and a seat in Parliament. I shall not 
have been long in the House of Commons before I interest the Minister in 
my favour and am made Solicitor-General. The steps then, though high, 
are easy : and after beinga short time Attorney-General and Master of the 
Rolls, I shall get the seals, with the title of Earl Auld-Kirk-Yaird. I am 
sorry that this last sentence has escaped me, as it is the only one that did 
not come from the bottom of my heart. 


He visited Cupar in the summer of 1800; and was entered of 
Lincoln’s Inn on November 3 in that year. He lived by his news- 
paper work: reporting parliamentary reports excellently though not 
writing shorthand: acting as theatrical critic: and contributing 
comic paragraphs which anticipated ‘Punch’ and the jokes of the 
Chief Justice. He had a lodging which cost him 18/.a year. Yet 
in a little he sent his sisters a five-pound note for pocket-money : 
which never arrived. No mortal man worked harder, or more steadily. 
In 1802, he allowed himself a first little tour on the Continent: the 
first French hotel he saw was ‘like St. Salvator College, St. Andrews.’ 
He saw a good deal of a curious phase of London life among news- 
paper men. He beheld Porson drunk, repeating Milton magnificently 
with tears, then picked up in the kennel. He began to keep his 
terms, by dining in Lincoln’s Inn Hall; where a certain Sugden in- 
troduced himself by asking what Campbell ‘ thought of the scintilla 
juris?’ The strong heart now and then failed him: and he asks his 
father whether he might not get the appointment of Beadle of Cupar 
church. His brother George in due time went to India, and was 
speedily a prosperous man and always the kindest of brothers. His 
visits to Scotland were rare: and he felt what others have felt when 


he returned from them. In 1803, now twenty-four, he writes to his 
father : 


The bustle of departure and hurry of travelling had prevented me from 
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feeling in its full bitterness the pain of separation : but when I reached my 
home, saw no eye to welcome me, reflected that for hundreds of miles round 
there was no human being that cared for me, and remembered that in one 
corner there was a family who perhaps at that moment were weeping my 
absence, but from whom I was cut off, as it were, for ever,—then, —then— 

Oh, write to me soon and say something to comfort me. I never was 
so cast down as now. 


He now became a pupil of Tidd, the great Special Pleader: having 
first taken his degree of M.A. at St. Andrews. The pupils generally 
were thoroughly idle, as law students often are ; but Campbell worked 
with a will. His brother had provided the hundred a year which was 
Tidd’s fee. Among the pupils then in Tidd’s chambers together were 
Denman, afterwards Chief Justice of England; and Copley, Pepys, 
and Campbell, each to be Lord Chancellor. Campbell was terribly 
afraid he should be known for a newspaper man. The ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ was taken in, and his own papers sometimes discussed. 
He felt himself, among the others, to be ‘ an adventurer,’ creeping in 
some other way. When his pupilsbip with Tidd was ended, Tidd 
engaged him, at a hundred a year, to remain as head of the chambers : 
and now Campbell took chambers of his own, in Inner Temple Lane. 
It was the good brother in India through whose generosity all increase 
of comforts came. Here he became quite domestic: he writes to his 
father in September 1804: 


I intend to dine frequently here at home, and to lay in a piece of cheese, 
to stock my cellar with ale and porter, and, as the citizens say, to study 
comfort a little more than I have hitherto done. 


Next year he left the ‘Chronicle, judging himself able to do 
without it: and in another year he was called to the Bar. It is 
pleasant to read a letter from Tidd to another Scotch Chancellor, 
just elevated,—Lord Erskine,—introducing two future Chancellors, 
Pepys and Campbell,‘ both young men of very considerable legal 
abilities, most unremitting application, and of unexceptionable prin- 
ciples.’ By this time David Wilkie, his aunt’s step-son, had come to 
London, and was rising fast. The great day of Campbell’s Call was 
November 15, 1806. He was twenty-seven. It wasa great step, and 
attended with much expense, borne by George. And Campbell set 
up a clerk: a boy of nine years old. 

He went the Home Circuit: and he knew the sickness of heart 
which many have known. A memorable event was a visit of good 
Doctor Campbell to Inner Temple Lane. Though Campbell was 
often in deep despondency, he need not have been. In four years 
from his call, he was making 1,000/.a year. When he was thirty- 
seven, he was making 3,000l. a year. He had changed the ragged 
boy of nine for a faithful clerk, named Cooper (or as he rendered it 
to his father, Cupar); whose name seemed ominous, and who abode 
with him to the end. Now he could write to his father hopefully : 


Should I have been happier, vegetating as a Country Parson with a wife 
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and children and r50/. a year,—a dinner at the laird’s the most splendid 
event in my life, and a ride to the market town on Presbytery day the 
external limit of my travels? No disappointment, disgust, or despondency 
however deep, has ever made me sigh for the Kirk. You know I honour it, 
and reverence its Ministers. But I never could have been useful, respect- 
able, or happy as one of the number. 


By-and-by he changed to the Oxford Circuit, on which there was 
a better opening. Here he once walked 30 miles, without fatigue : 
he had a grand physical constitution, proved by his long life of active 
labour. And he moved his chambers to the pleasant locality of 
Paper Buildings. Good old Doctor Campbell was slow to credit his 
son’s rise. When he was making 2,000/. a year, the Doctor wrote 
*I yet fondly hope to see the day when Jack shall be independent, 
employed, and respected.’ And the Cupar folk were slower than 
their minister. There is just a shade of bitterness in a letter in 
which Campbell says ‘I don’t despair of meeting with much civility 
and attention from my townsmen of Cupar, which I shall not fail to do 
when they know that their assistance can no longer be of use to me.’ 
When Campbell had risen high, and the Cupar magistrates had to 
employ Counsel in some Parliamentary business, they took pains to 
mortify the old minister by employing anyone but his son. Possibly 
the remembrance of such things was in the mind of the Chief Justice 
of England, when (so the story is told, true or not) some Cupar folk 
applied to him for a gift of the ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors’ for 
the Public Library; and received a curt note to the effect that the 
work might be had of any bookseller. An aged lady of the neigh- 
bourhood, many years ago, said to the writer, relating the history of 
the Campbell family, ‘They meant John for the Church, but he went 
to London, and got on very well.’ No doubt he had. For at that 
moment he was Chief Justice. 

In the year 1813, having found that incapacity to dance was a 
social hindrance, Campbell set himself to acquire that accomplish- 
ment. And, characteristically, he received instruction with such 
earnestness and gravity, that it was supposed he designed to become 
a dancing-master: supposed, that is, by his teacher and fellow- 
disciples, to whom he was known by an assumed name, or as the 
gentleman. And now he began to think of marriage : though fearing 
he should not be able to marry till he should be too old. It is 
amusing to find his father exhorting him to steady and good beha- 
viour, as though he were a thoughtless lad. His letters home are at 
this period extremely minute and interesting: and in one of them he 
remarks that if they fall into the hands of his brethren at the Bar, 
they would prove ‘ the importance of a man to himself and his father.’ 
In the autumn of 1814 he allowed himself a fortnight’s holiday at 
Cupar: to his brother he writes : 


As I came in sight of Eden Bridge, I recognised the venerable figure 
of our father. You may be sure it was not long before I sprung from the 
coach-box into his arms. He looks, thank God, fresh and hearty. He is 
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a little stiff and can’t stoop very well; but he can walk five or six miles 
with the utmost facility. He says he is now sixty-seven,—that is to say, 
in his sixty-eighth year, his birthday being in June. 


On his return to the Temple, he writes to his father : 


The fortnight I spent with you I consider as that in which I enjoyed the 
most happiness, and shall look back upon with the most satisfaction, of any 
period of my life. 


In 1816, Campbell could afford himself a horse, which cost sixty 
guineas. And in that year (though he did not let his father know) 
he had the only severe illness of his life. For a time, he thought it 
would be fatal : 


The disappointment of all my ambitious projects cost me much less than 
I should have expected. I was chiefly distressed in anticipating how the 
news would be received by you, and still more, I think, the shock to be sus- 
tained by our: poor father. When at the worst, I received a letter from 
him, describing his unexampled happiness in his children. A very un- 
pleasant thing was going into Court to be gazed at by my brother circuiteers. 
I never mentioned to any of them what was the matter with me, but from 
my looks they were exceedingly sanguine. 


On the first Sunday in August 1817, he follows in thought the 
Communion Service in Cupar church : 


From hour to hour I followed the service through its various stages till 
I thought you must have concluded your thanksgiving service in the even- 
ing. I wish I could assist at your forty-seventh Sacrament. Of all the 
religious ceremonies I have seen or read of, I find nothing so impressive and 
truly grand as the administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the forms of the Church of Scotland. 


Now the good brother George comes back from India, after 
eighteen years there, having made a competent fortune. He bought 
a pretty property within two miles of his father’s house, and built a 
handsome house on it. Here Sir George Campbell lived for thirty 
years as a country gentleman: having become an Elder of the Kirk. 
It was in 1818 that the two brothers took their father, three sisters, 
and some other near relatives, a tour through the most beautiful parts 
of the Highlands, and were hospitably entertained by a great Camp- 
bell, Lord Breadalbane, at Taymouth. 


When we returned home, it was ‘market day at Cupar, and I cannot 
forget my father’s exultation as he was driven with four horses through the 


crowded streets with his sons beside him in what he considered ‘a grand 
ovation,’ 


Things in this world so seldom occur dramatically, that the 
following incident should be preserved. 


I yesterday conducted a prosecution (on the circuit, in Salop) for a rob- 
bery in the house of Robert Walker, of High Ercall, farmer. Several of 
his farming servants were examined who, from their superior appearance as 
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well as their dialect, easily discovered themselves to be Scotchmen. The 
prosecutor sat behind me, and as the judge was summing up I turned round 
to him and said, ‘Mr. Walker, you seem to have got all your ploughmen 
from Scotland.’ 

W. ‘I’m from Skoatlan’ mysel’.’ 

C. ‘ Indeed, from what part ?’ 

W. ‘ From Fife, near Cupar.’ 

C. ‘You are not a son of Mr. Walker of Carslogie?’ 

W. * Troth am I.’ 

C’. ‘Give me your hand.’ 

W. ‘How do you come to ken onything aboot me ?’ 

C. ‘I am the son of Dr. Cawmel of Cupar.’ 

W. ‘Lord Almighty ! wha would ha’ thought that ?’ 

We had a very cordial talk about our Fife friends. 


The rising barrister, with approval of the Chief Justice Tenterden, 
applied to the Chancellor for ‘silk:’ that is, the rank of King’s 
Counsel. But Eldon, who had placed several scandalously incapable 
men on the Bench, because they were Tories, refused the application 
of the Whig and Scotchman. The disappointment was only for a 
little while. A greater disappointment, also temporary, was when 
Campbell was refused by Miss Scarlett, daughter of the greatest 
advocate of that day, afterwards Attorney-General, and Chief Baron 
by the title of Lord Abinger. It was a terrible blow. But the 
lady thought better of it, and finally accepted Campbell: proving an 
inestimable partner through forty years of married life, and sharing 
all her husband’s honours up to the highest. When she accepted his 
son, old Doctor Campbell wrote her a letter, which is preserved, and 
which leaves us the pleasantest impression of a warm-hearted and 
courtly old gentleman. Scotchman-like, he is delighted to know that 
she is ‘descended from our clan.’ Her mother was a Campbell. The 
marriage was on September 8, 1821. The dignitaries of the law 
were the first visitors of the young couple in their own house, splendid 
with the Campbell liveries. Earliest of all were Brougham and 
Denman. 

A year after their marriage, Campbell and his wife visited Scot- 
land, and spent some happy days with the Doctor at Cupar. But 
Campbell shakes one’s confidence in his taste and judgment by the 
awful statement that Ayr was ‘the ugliest place I ever entered.’ It 
is a beautiful town, beautifully situated on the sea-shore, with a 
grand view of Arran. Assuredly it beats Cupar by degrees innu- 
merable. But a certain perversity of opinion is by common consent 
‘ Fifish.’ 

Not much more of his son’s rise was to gladden Dr. Campbell’s 
heart. John’s name was being mentioned in connection with the 
Solicitor-Generalship: but that was all. The last letter to his father 
is dated November 16, 1824: and the old man died on November 24, 
having been minister of Cupar for fifty-one years. But the last 
shade of disappointment that John would not be a Scotch minister 
had gone long before. His children placed a marble tablet in the 
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church to his memory. The inscription is simple and touching: and 
it bears that his children placed it there. Within five years of 
Campbell’s death the writer was looking at the tablet, the beadle 
standing by. ‘ Well,’ was the remark, ‘the good Doctor’s children 
got on well.’ The beadle gazed blankly. ‘Don’t you know that his 
son John rose to be Head of the English Law, to be what is called 
Lord Chancellor?’ ‘ Never heard of it,’ was the beadle’s reply. 

‘I see, in my mind’s-eye,’ says Ellesmere in ‘ Friends in Council,’ 
‘a statue of Dunsford erected in Tollerporcorum:’ Dunsford being 
supposed to have been born there, and the people of Tollerporcorum 
being proud of him. Ellesmere did not know Cupar-Fife. 

The course was plain now. The desired Silk came, and Campbell 
frankly enjoyed it. The first trial of the barrister, idleness, was 
gone. The second had come, over-work. He began to be offered 
puisne-judgeships. He might have been Mr. Justice Campbell twenty 
years before he sat on the English Bench. But he could and would 
wait for higher things. He was elected member for Stafford, in the 
way in which men became members for Stafford, as a moderate 
Liberal. Of course his father had been a Tory. An intelligent 
elector declared, in a speech, that Campbell would serve the con- 
stituency with fidelity and truism. The good man’s meaning was 
plain. Campbell’s letters to his brother at this period give an inte- 
resting view of the events accompanying the Reform Bill. But these 
belong to history. In November 1832, the long anticipated Solicitor- 
Generalship came. The Attorney-General was a very weak one, and 
was soon got rid of: Campbell attaining that office in February 
1834. ‘The best thing in the Law, the writer has heard a Chief 
Justice say to Campbell, when Lord Chancellor. ‘ Except the Chan- 
cellorship,’ was the Chancellor’s reply. ‘No, not excepting the 
Chancellorship.’ And the old judge smiled benignantly: as one who 
had been both. 

As Solicitor, Campbell had sat for Dudley. Vacating his seat, he 
was now rejected: and had an uncomfortable three months till 
elected for Edinburgh by an immense majority. Lord Chancellor 
Brougham met him with much congratulation ; and even Lord Lynd- 
hurst ‘could not in his heart be sorry.’ The Master of the Rolls died 
in 1834, and Campbell, as Attorney, had a claim: but Pepys, 
Solicitor, was an Equity lawyer, and was preferred by Brougham. 
The Whig Ministry held on, getting rid (all the world knows how 
and why) of Brougham, and the Great Seal being put in Commission. 
In 1836 the feeble Pepys was made Chancellor by Melbourne, now 
Prime Minister; and Bickersteth Master of the Rolls. One of these 
offices was Campbell’s by right: but he could not be spared from the 
Commons, and had to remain Attorney, but soothed by a peerage to 
his wife. She became Baroness Stratheden of Cupar. The little 
river Eden runs by Cupar: and the cowntry-side is Stratheden, An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to divide the duties of the Chancel- 
lor, leaving Pepys to preside permanently in the Court of Chancery, 
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and making Campbell a Judge of Appeal, removable with the 
Administration: and Campbell had to be content to hold the office 
of Attorney-General longer than any other man but one. It was 
hard, that he was so good an Attorney, that he could not be spared. 
If several degrees inferior, he would have been kicked upstairs. The 
case of Norton v. Melbourne, in which Campbell won laurels against 
Follett, is best forgot. Campbell frankly tells us that Melbourne 
was quite capable of that of which he was accused: though in this 
case unjustly. Two of his daughters spent the summer of 1836 with 
his brother at St. Andrews, and went to see Cupar pulpit: and in 
that year, Mr. Attorney, now quite beyond the patronage of Cupar 
Town Council, was entertained at dinner there by all the Royal 
Burghs of the county, which are many :— 


They all formed a grand procession, and conducted me in triumph over 
the bridge across the Eden, past the house where I was born, on to the 
Cross, and so I was placed under a canopy in the Town Hall. But when 
the addresses began, I was so affected that I could only sob violently. The 
memory of my father came across me, and I thought with myself what his 
sensations would have been if he could have witnessed this scene. However, 
all was ascribed to ‘ goodness of heart,’ and no eloquence could have more 
ingratiated me with my fellow-townsmen. 


After all, Lord,Campbell ought to have given the ‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors’ to the Cupar Library. Had we been in his place, we 
should have given at least two copies. 

In March 1838, his chambers in Paper Buildings were burnt. 
The loss, to many, was terrible. The Attorney lamented most a great 
collection of letters from his father and brother. The carelessness 
of Maule, Senior Wrangler and afterwards Judge, caused this great 
trouble ; and earned for him the title, among young Templars, of 
the Fire-King. 

The Melbourne Ministry held on, with ever diminishing character, 
and the day of its dissolution loomed in view. A General Election 
came on in the summer of 1841: and whenever it was resolved upon, 
Lord John Russell and Lord Melbourne desired to make provision 
for the Attorney-General to whom they owed so much. They spon- 
taneously offered him the Irish Chancellorship as successor to Lord 
Plunket. Campbell did not like the arrangement; but it was the 
best that was open. It indeed did no more than provide a dignified 
retirement from the labours of the Bar: for it was certain that 
Campbell would hold the office for so short a time, that by his own 
proposal he was appointed without claim to the usual pension of 
4,000l. a year on retirement. Now, at length, the St. Andrews 
student became a peer. His title was Baron Campbell of St. Andrews. 
Lord Plunket objected, at the last, to resign, on the ground that he 
would be compromised in public opinion if he helped to get Lord 
Campbell a retiring salary after a few weeks’ or months’ service. 
The difficulty was removed. Plunket resigned: but at his last appear- 
ance in Court he stated that resignation was forced upon him: that 
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he disapproved Campbell’s appointment, and thought the office should 
be filled by a member of the Irish Bar. All Plunket in fact did, 
was to resign six weeks sooner than he must have resigned, in any 
case, an office to which his failing strength was unequal. And his 
obligations to the Government were great. Not only had he himself 
been Chancellor of Ireland, but he had got his son made a Bishop, 
he having himself been the son of a Dissenting minister. So incom- 
petent was Plunket’s son to hold the Episcopal office, that he could 
not write his own charge. He got his chaplain to write it. And 
the chaplain, following his master’s example, copied a charge of 
Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury. Bishop and chaplain were at 
once found out. 

Lord Campbell at once entered upon his duty at Dublin, Plunket 
and he becoming guite friendly. The result of the General Election 
was soon apparent. And Campbell, who had made a most favourable 
impression upon the Irish, O’Connell included, returned to his house 
in New Street, Spring Gardens, a pensionless peer, his practice at the 
Bar, which had been immense, at an end. Nine long years had to 
pass before his elevation to the English Bench. He served the 
country diligently in the judicial business of the Privy Council and 
the House of Peers. In 1842 he took possession of Stratheden 
House: and, incapable of idleness, he set himself to the composition of 
his * Lives of the Chancellors.’ The first series was published at the end 
of 1845, and met with immediate success. The subject was interest- 
ing, and it suited the author: and Campbell’s treatment of it met all 
but universal praise. There was one exception. Brougham wrote in 
a newspaper a violent attack on Campbell rather than on his work, 
calling him Plain John, and his Lives ‘ ponderous trifles.’ Next day 
he made some inquiry of Campbell concerning the work, stating that 
he had not yet been able to look at it. Campbell laughed in his face 
without giving him any answer. In 1846 Campbell bought the 
estate of Hartrigge, in Roxburghshire: in a beautiful country, near 
the junction of the Jed and the Teviot. Here he built a handsome 
house, ‘ hoping that there the Lords Stratheden and Campbell might 
long be settled.’ The house and its furniture cost near 10,0001. When 
the Whig Government came into power in 1846, Lord Campbell had 
a seat in the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
Irish Chancellorship was given to an Irishman. In 1847, to his great 
joy, his eldest son was elected member for Cambridge. The second 
and third series of the ‘ Chancellors’ were as popular as the first: 
Brougham kindly explaining that people must make up their sets. 

The years were going on; and in 1849 Lord Campbell was in his 
seventieth year. Wilde had been made Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, to which as Attorney-General he had a recognised claim: but 
a higher place was coming to Campbell. In thesummer of 1849, 
Lord Denman had a paralytic attack: and Lord Chancellor Cottenham 
was very ill: so that Lyndhurst said to Campbell, ‘ Well, you will 
have your choice to be a Chancellor or a Chief Justice. On 
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October 11, 1849, Lord John Russell wrote to Lord Campbell that 
Lord Denman could not be expected to fulfil his duties on the Bench 
ever again ; and offering, with the Chancellor’s approval, the great 
place of Chief Justice of England. It had come at last: though late. 
Campbell, who did not feel exhilarated at first, liked the prospect 
more and more on longer thought: liked it better than the Chan- 
cellorship. He took forthwith to getting up the newest fashions of 
Westminster Hall, from which he had been so long withdrawn ; began 
to read that awful work known to law students as ‘ Co. Litt.’ Never 
did Templars burst into heartier applause than when, in a Haymarket 
play, Buckstone, being asked to bring a soporific for a nervous patient, 
returned with that famous treatise. Baron Rolfe, afterwards to be 
Chancellor as Lord Cranworth, and long Solicitor under him, coached 
the new Chief Justice. But difficulties arose. Denman, though 
quite unfit for duty, proposed to hold on, to keep Campbell out. 
Denman’s mind must have been grievously weakened : for the offence 
was that Campbell, in his Life of Holt, had stated that Chief Justices 
did not always come up to expectation; which Denman regarded 
as an insult to himself. Then Denman said to Brougham, ‘ Camp- 
bell would behave ill to my puisnes: I must protect my puisnes.’ 
Personal enemies of Campbell and opponents of the Government 
attacked him in the press: one paper stating that there are various 
sorts of assassination, and that Lord Campbell is seeking to assassi- 
nate Lord Denman by paragraphs in the ministerial papers stating 
that he ought to resign from ill-health, whereas there is nothing the 
matter with him. Other papers pointed out Campbell’s advanced 
age. We quote from the Diary: 


All this seems rather hard upon me, as I have not had the remotest 
connection or privity with anything inserted in any newspaper upon the 
subject, and in truth Lord Denman has been treated with great forbearance 
and delicacy, as nothing has been said about his paralysis, and the degree 
to which he is incapacitated is cautiously concealed. I might most truly say 
that I am almost quite indifferent about the office: it has entirely lost all 
its charms. And indeed I do not think I could do its duties nearly as well 
as if I had been appointed six months ago. 


The storm blew over. On March 1, 1850, Lord Denman formally 
resigned. The Chancellor then saw Mr. Justice Coleridge and the 
other puisnes of the Queen’s Bench, who all expressed the greatest 
readiness to serve under Lord Campbell. Next day, at a meeting of 
the Cabinet, the Prime Minister said, ‘ My lords and gentlemen, let 
me present you to the Chief Justice of England.’ Lord Campbell 
shook hands with all: thanked them for their kindness while their 
colleague: and immediately withdrew. 


We had a merry evening at home and forgot all our anxiety. On Sun- 
day we all went tochurch together and took the Holy Communion, praying 
that I might be enabled to perform the new duties to devolve upon me. 








un- 
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The great place was reached. And it remained for the Chief 
Justice to prove himself equal to it. 

- How he did so, the world knows. Even those who did not like 
Lord Campbell had to acknowledge that a more competent Chief 
Justice never presided in the Queen’s Bench. 

Yet, though his elevation was warmly received by both political 
parties, it is true that he was violently attacked by some up to the 
time of his appointment. ‘ Without the slightest provocation on my 
part,’ he says in his Diary, ‘I am assailed by a storm of flippancy, 
scurrility, and falsehood. We may judge of it, by what Miss 
Martineau wrote of his elevation, after his death : 


Literature was not sufficient to occupy the energies of this industrious law- 
yer ; nor his office to satisfy his ambition. As might easily have been antici- 
pated, he found another Judge who might be persuaded that he was too old 
and infirm for office, and had better resign in his favour. His old friend, 
Lord Denman, was pronounced in 1849 so infirm that he ought to resign 
the Chief Justiceship. Lord Denman protested, as Lord Plunkett had 
done, that he was perfectly well able to go through his duvies: but Lord 
Campbell thought otherwise ; and immediately the newspapers began to 
bewail Lord Denman’s weight of years, and to predict that his sprightly 
comrade would soon be in his seat : and early in 1850 the event took place 
accordingly. When the spectators who saw him take his seat for the first 
time remarked on the ‘ green old age’ of the vivacious Judge, they asked 
one another, with mirth like his own, who would ever be able to persuade 
him that he was too old for office. Would he meet with a successor who 


would take no denial on that point, as he had taken none from the two old 
friends whom he had superseded 1 4 


The spitefulness of the passage is obvious. The full measure of 
its falsehood is not known to all. 

Eleven years remained: years of very hard but happy and dig- 
nified work; and of Hartrigge in the autumn. In leisure hours he 
wrote his ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices.’ In 1854 his brother died: and 
on May 26 was laid beside their father. 


The ceremony was conducted according to the Presbyterian fashion,— 
solemn prayers in the house before the procession began, and no religious 
service at the grave. The whole was awfuland impressive. But the English 
Burial Service is very fine, and as I think it would be agreeable to the feel- 
ings of my family, I should wish it to be adopted when my time comes, and 


my remains are deposited in Jedburgh Abbey, where a resting-place is 
secured for us in very holy ground. 


When the Palmerston Ministry came into office in 1859, the 
Chief Justice was asked to become Lord Chancellor; being the oldest 
man who ever took that office. He was in his eightieth year. But, 
body and mind, he was equal to his work: and it was a fitting close 
of his career. In March 1860, his wife was taken: it was the 
heaviest trial, and the last. Yet he rallied: and in September of 
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that year there was beautiful weather, and he ‘had great enjoyment’ 
of Hartrigge. Some can testify that indeed he had; and will not 
cease to remember how the old Lord Chancellor, still with every sense 
alert, and able to walk over rough ways for three hours at a stretch, 
—surrounded, for the last time, by nearly all his children,—and 
telling old stories of St. Mary’s College long ago, passed that final 
holiday-time. . He returned to his duties in London, and continued 
to fulfil them with all due efficiency. The last entry in his Diary was 
on Wednesday, June 12, 1861 : 

Thank heaven, I have got through my work creditably, if not splendidly 
. . » L should not mind at all being honourably released from the labours 
and anxieties of the Great Seal. Pergustavi imperium, and I should be 


satisfied to have repose during the remaining short space of my earthly 
career. 


But he was to be a Chancellor who never received a retiring 
pension. All the pay he ever received from his country was in return 
for present work: none for work past. The idea would have pleased 
him. On Saturday, June 22, he sat in the Court of Chancery: 
in the afternoon he attended a Cabinet meeting, and walked home 
to Stratheden House. Then he sat down to his desk and wrote a 
judgment. There was a party at dinner: and speaking to his old 
friend Sir David Dundas of one who had long been lying on a sick 
bed, having lost all bis faculties, Lord Campbell said he would wish a 
clause added to the Litany: ‘From a lingering illness, good Lord, 
deliver us.’ Throughout the evening, he talked with his usual 
animation; and he bade his children good-night about twelve o’clock. 
Next morning at eight his servant went into his room. He was sitting 
in his arm-chair, dead: spared ‘a lingering illness,’ ‘ honourably 
released from the labours and anxieties of the Great Seal.’ 

One thing was lacking to his career. Had he lived a little longer, 
we should doubtless have read, in the chronicle of such events, * The 
Earl of Stratheden resigned the Great Seal.’ 

His body was carried to Hartrigge. And on Saturday, June 29, 
with the beautiful service of the Anglican Church which he had 
desired, he was laid beside his wife in the ruined Abbey of Jedburgh. 


A. K, H. B. 





Joun GILPIn As A Sotar Hero. 


VERY well-informed reader, whose knowledge is on a level with the 
highest culture of the day, must be aware that all our popular 
legends, ancient fables, nursery stories, are, without any exception, 
forms of the Solar Myth. In other words, they are crude attempts 
made in the infancy of the world to pourtray the marvellous pheno- 
mena of the dawn, the sunrise, the sun’s progress through the sky, 
his descent in the western sea, and his return in the night to re- 
occupy his starting-point in the east. They are thus survivals of a 
remote past, when the progenitors of our race permitted their fancy 
to roam vagrantly about the universe, and depicted its most salient 
phenomena under the guise of human and other personifications. In 
those days the sun, moon, and stars were represented as celestial 
heroes, instinct with life, will, and motion of their own, whose adven- 
tures, related at length, and invested with the gorgeous hues of a 
vivid imagination, beguiled the long hours of summer days and 
enlivened the darkness of winter nights. Nor were the narratives of 
these primitive fictions confined to one particular form in their 
presentation of any given legend or mythical story. They easily 
discovered—perhaps it was the first discovery made by reasoning 
humanity—that imagination has no limits besides those self-assigned 
by her own reach and fertility of invention. Accordingly they sur- 
rounded every aspect of nature with a mythopceic halo—a complex 
multiform growth of poetic fancy and legendary story. The change 
of day into night, and night into day, were pourtrayed in a countless 
variety of symbols, parables, metaphors, analogies, some of them plain 
and obvious enough, while others demand for their elucidation as 
great a reach of imagination as was involved in their original con- 
struction. They were described, for example, as the contests of rival 
giants, as the adventures ofa celestial knight-errant, as the journey of 
horsemen or charioteers, as the intercourse or endearments of a pair 
of lovers or of man and wife; or were recounted as the narrative of 
an ancient farmer, who had his live stock, consisting mostly of cows, 
stolen from him, and who contrived to rescue them from the hands 
of these primitive cattle lifters. Similarly the action of the wind, the 
aspect and function of the rain-cloud, the appearance of the rainbow, 
the commotion of thunder and lightning, &c., were all anthropomor- 
phosed or otherwise metamorphosed into diversiform legends and nar- 
ratives, generally into the energies and adventures of some semi-divine 
semi-human hero. It is needless to remark what a magnificent scope 
for fancy, for versatile, many-sided imagery was afforded by this pre- 
sentation of nature. Then every phenomenon, instead of being, as 
now, the creation of mechanical forces, the outcome of invariable and 
AA2 
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ipso facto monotonous law, was instinct with life, energy, and 
individuality. Each was regarded as possessing a self-determined 
volition of its own, and ample room for its exercise; and for this 
reason each was susceptible of a pleasing variety of aspect, which 
could not but add to its interest and fascination for beings so way- 
ward as are the majority of mankind. No doubt this perpetual 
mobility in nature stimulated still further the human faculties to 
which it owed its existence. Then every man was accustomed to 
obey instinctively and unconsciously the maxim of Keats, and to 


Let the winged fancy wander 
To the thought still spread beyond her. 


And it is probably to this universal cultivation of the inventive, 
idealising, fancy-weaving faculties that we owe the unrivalled grace, 
beauty, and variety which distinguish the imaginative efforts, both 
in literature and art, of so many ancient peoples. 

Contrasting the present with the remote past, it may be feared 
that the progress of physical science, whatever its advantages, which 
I have no wish to deny, has curtailed very considerably those fancy- 
forming, myth-making aptitudes of our forefathers. Doubtless flights 
of imagination are still possible, but they are limited and curtailed. 
The exuberant energy, dash, and versatility of ancient imagination 
have quite disappeared, and the present attempts of fancy bear the 
same relation to what they once were as the limited wing-power of a 
barndoor fowl bears to the soaring of an eagle. Indeed, this illus- 
tration aptly describes what has taken place. Imagination, whose 
very nature it is to be wild and irrepressible, has with much cruelty 
been tamed. The Pegasus of fancy has been broken in, put into 
harness, and compelled to draw ordinary loads, just like a mere 
earth-born steed. The wild eagle has been caught and caged, and 
not all its soaring aspiring instinct can enable it to transcend the 
cruel bars that circumscribe it. Now I am free to confess that 
this gradual weakening and limitation of the powers of imagination 
appear to me a sign of human degeneracy. The progress of science 
that entails such a result is like the deterioration of some rich fruit, 
as e.g. a peach, in which every year the stone grows larger, and the 
sweet juicy pulp enclosing it becomes smaller. No doubt we ought 
to take, as we are so often told to do, the progress of truth asa 
set-off against the decrease of imagination. It is the nature of facts 
to be hard and stubborn, just as it is of imagination to be soft, pulpy, 
and susceptible of infinite shapes and transformations, and it ought to 
console us, we are told, that the hard facts increase in bulk while 
the concomitant pulp diminishes. But the consolation thence de- 
rived is not overpowering for those who can relish and digest the 
pulp, but whose teeth are not strong enough to encounter the stone 
within, and who do not appreciate its somewhat bitter kernel. 

The same excuse of the progress of scientific fact will probably be 
alleged for the gradual disanpearance of all our old nursery stories, 
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the picturesque legends in which our intellect was cradled, and which 
gave the first impulse to our childish imaginations. I say distinctly 
disappearance, for they are gradually being dissipated and evaporated 
by the solar rays of modern science. What lover of nature has not 
admired the dew-drops hanging in profusion on every grass blade, 
pendant tree bough, and green leaf on a summer morning, when the 
slanting sun rays transform them into brilliant pe: arls, amethysts, 
sapphires, rubies—gems, in short, of all colours; and who has not 
bewailed that solar action which mistifies, evaporates, and finally 
annihilates, those exquisite jewels wherewith Nature at her early 
morning toilet has so bounteously adorned herself? Doubtless the 
solar action is inevitable, it is an outeome of increased physical 
enlightenment ; the process of evaporation is as much a function of 
nature as the besprinkling of 


Pearls that‘ the night scatters over the mead. 


But none tbe less is the transformation painful. No after-phase of 
sunlight equals in varied, multi-coloured beauty the refraction of its 
early morning rays through the countless prisms of the dew. Simi- 
larly I own to a feeling of childlike regret at seeing all our old fables, 
marvellous legends, nursery stories, mistified and evaporated out of 
existence, as one might say, by means of the sun. ‘ Cinderella and 
the Glass Slipper,’ ‘ Puss in Boots,’ * Whittington and his Cat,’ * Jack 
and the Beanstalk,’ ‘ Little Red Riding-hood, ‘ Jack the Giant-killer,’ 
have all disappeared, and for the most part in the same way—they 
have been solarised out of existence. Perhaps some will object that 
they have uot been annihilated, they have only been exalted to a 
superior existence, they have been treated like gutter children who 
have been adopted by princes; but to this method of explaining the 
matter I distinctlydemur. For my part I prefer dew-drops to rising 
mist, and gutter children are frequently—witness Murillo’s beggar 
boys—much more picturesque than the scions of princely houses. 
Hence I like to contemplate old nursery heroes and heroines in 
their real original condition, before modern scholars had taken 
upon them to euhemerise, rationalise, and etherialise them out of 
existence. 

Such, then, are my real sentiments respecting the evaporation of 
those exquisite picturesque dew-drops among which the infancy of 
every man, as of every day, is passed. But though I possess these 
feelings and occasionally cannot help giving them utterance, yet, as 
a cautious and somewhat unwilling believer in modern science, I think 
it a duty sometimes to suppress my infantile sympathies, though con- 
scious of the degeneracy that must needs attend every such effort, to 
imitate the majority of my human brothers and sisters, in fine to 
rise like those very dew-drops in the course of mythological investiga- 
tion from the earth, and soar upward to the sun of modern progress 
and enlightenment. In pursuance of this object, this unwilling 
sacrifice at the shrine of modern science, I have lately investigated 
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one nursery story which seems to have hitherto escaped the attention, 
or to have been held superior to the methods, of comparative mytho- 
logists, and have discovered with surprise, not unmingled with 
interest, that it is just as susceptible of disintegration by the new 
science as the legends of ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,’ and ‘ Little Red 
Riding-hood.’ I allude to the ballad of John Gilpin. The discovery 
that the worthy train-band captain was only one of the innumerable 
forms of the solar myth was, moreover, attended in my case by a feeling 
of desperation, for since all the other legends and stories of my child- 
hood had been ruthlessly sacrificed at the shrine of the solar hero, 
John Gilpin was scarcely worth preserving alone. 

The commonly-received origin of John Gilpin is probably well 
known to my readers. It is said to have been written by a certain 
English poet named Cowper, in the year 1785. The occasion of its 
inditing is further reported to have been on this wise. A friend of 
the poet’s, Lady Austen, related the story of John Gilpin to him as 
the adventures that befell a certain person of her acquaintance, and 
the poet, being struck with the singular humour of the narrative, 
contrived, a short time after, to put it in rhyme in the form in which 
it has come down to us. Now, for my part, animated as I feel at 
present by the spirit of modern science and inquiry, I own to think- 
ing this story in its essentials a myth. This, I need not remark, is 
scarcely an age in which events purporting to be historical can be 
received on any evidence less cogent than absolute demonstration. 
Not that I question the existence of Cowper, nor even that of Lady 
Austen, though the application of the powerful solvent of etymology 
might show the similarity of their names to those of the heroes and 
heroines of indisputable myths, whence their own non-existence would 
be an undeniable inference. On the other hand, I have no objection to 
admit that their existence is supported by strong evidence. What I, 
however, do question is this traditional account of the origin of John 
Gilpin. The actual story, as we shall see, is much older than the 
eighteenth century; indeed, in some of its forms, it goes back toa 
date previous even to the great Aryan migration, and this fact is un- 
deniably proved by its containing traces of Hindu, Iranian, German, 
and Scandinavian mythology. Indeed, it has even some faint traces 
of ancient Semitic lore, though I am not prepared to say that these 
might not have been borrowed and accidental adjuncts to the original 
myth. With regard to the Cowperian version which has come down 
to us, all I am prepared to concede on that point is that Lady 
Austen might have recounted to Cowper the story which she had 
really found in some collection of ancient myths, as a narrative of 
events that had but recently taken place. This, indeed, is not 
unusual among anecdotists, who make no scruple of borrowing a story 
from some ancient source, and then retailing it as a recent occur- 
rence—possibly as one that actually happened to themselves. Both 
the language and general form in which we have the legend, are I 
think very ancient, going back so far as the fourteenth or even 
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thirteenth centuries. It is quite possible that Cowper may have 
reshaped a few of its phrases sufficiently to turn it from its original 
prose to ballad verse. This is the utmost concession I can make as 
to the real extent of his alleged authorship. In substance and in 
language John Gilpin is an ancient solar myth. 

It is true—for I have no wish to hide or suppress what may seem 
to be opposed to my hypothesis—that I have not been able to trace 
the myth in its latest, or Cowperian form, higher than the time of the 
poet. But this I esteem a matter of but slight importance. It is 
quite possible that in the unexplored nooks of some public or private 
libraries there exist MSS. of the myth of an earlier date, perhaps a 
chance copy of the very work whence Lady Austen drew her story. 
And even if it could be proved that neither of these exist, the anti- 
quity of the myth is in no degree prejudiced thereby. For I may 
observe of most other myths that it is rarely they are found to possess 
the same form and outline both in ancient and in modern times. Indeed 
their latest and most elaborate form consists of a kind of mythological 
mosaic ;—fragments of traditions, legends, &c. of various epochs, 
linguistic scraps of different languages, being pieced together with 
more or less ingenuity, and without much regard to uniformity of 
design. Now this is precisely the case with the Gilpin myth. It 
bears traces of a connection with all the chief Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, as well as with the mythologies pertaining to each, and it is 
upon that undeniable basis that I found its claims to antiquity as 
well as its identification as a solar myth. 

Starting from this—the common foundation of all solar myths— 
the object of this paper will be to prove, as I hope conclusively, that 
the ballad of John Gilpin is in reality a description of what the 
ancients called ‘solis iter’ (old Germ. sungiht, sunnagahts)—the 
sun’s journey.' Under the symbolical form of a man who rides from 
London to Ware and back again, we have a graphic account—Istly, of 
the course of the sun from east to west as the ancients thought ; 2ndly, 
of his return journey by night from west to east ; and with this theory, 
as I now proceed to show, agree all the minor incidents of the story. 

First, then, we must begin with derivation or etymology. This, 
I need hardly remark, constitutes the cnonecting, solidifying medium 
of comparative mythologists. It is the mortar by which their 
masonry is held together, and to whose cohesive qualities their 
superstructures are so largely indebted. It is the cement which 
binds together their ingenious mosaics. For however similar ancient 
ideas or narratives might be found in substance and meaning, their 
systematic correlation would be difficult, if not impossible, were it 
not authenticated by a few etymological roots. On the other hand, 
if etymology, by a judicious selection from other languages, pro- 
nounces on a similarity between different myth-terms, this must be 
held to establish the original identity of the myths to which they 


* Compare Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 667, note. 
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belong, no matter how dissimilar in all other respects may be their 
prevailing conceptions. 

As to the name of the hero, it indicates so clearly his solar 
qualities that no candid thinker could fail to acknowledge them. 
The name John is the familiar nursery-story designation of several 
solar heroes, e.g. ‘Jack the Giant-killer’ and ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.’ It is the English equivalent of the German Hans and the 
Danish Jons, Jens, which are similarly employed as common names 
of heroes of ancient legends. More important is the nume Gilpin, or, 
as it was probably written in ancient times, Galpin? or Gelpin. The 
first half of this word is manifestly derived from the Sanscrit Ga—a 
root of which I need scarcely say that its ramifications are found in 
all Indo-Germanic languages.* It is the parent, e.g. of the German 
gehen and of our English go. Perhaps, too, there is some affinity 
in Gilpin or Galpin with the Sanscrit galb, which signifies to be 
brave, audacious ‘—a quality often ascribed to solar heroes. But on 
the whole I incline to the former root. Transferred from Sanscrit to 
English, we find this root adopting a variety of forms. Not only is 
it the source of our word go, but we have it also in yee—a word used 
by horsemen to put their horses in motion, and in the term gee, gee— 
a child’s name for a horse, and in other common terms implying for- 
ward movement. Combined with this root, ga or gee, is the Sanscrit 
lép,® which also signifies to go, though in its English derivative form 
‘leap’ it signifies motion of a certain kind, viz. by leaps or bounds. 
Thus, then, we obtain the full meaning of the word. John Gilpin 
is, in literal English, nothing else but John the Galloper, the word 
gallop itself being taken by the best English lexicographers to signify 
progress by leaping.’ The appropriateness of this title to signify a 
solar hero is so evident as to call for no remark. All who know any- 
thing of the sun as conceived by the myth-making imaginations of 
primitive races, are aware that one invariable characteristic of it is 
its connection with horses and chariots. For sometimes, as in Hel- 
lenic mythology, the sun is drawn in a chariot by winged or fiery 
steeds, or else, as in old German mythology, night and day are 
represented as managing a single steed, while in other legends the 
sun is represented, as in the Gilpin myth, by a single horse or 
horseman.’ 

But besides the name of the hero, which so clearly discloses his 


? It may be remarked that the surname Galpin is just as common in England as 
Gilpin. 

__ * Comp. Bopp, Glossarium Comparativum, ad voc. p. 114, and Pott, Etym. Forsch. 
li. 2, p. 32. 

* Bopp, Op. cit. p. 114. 

5 Bopp. Gloss. Comp. p. 336. 

* Comp. e.g. Richardson’s Dictionary, ad voc. 

* Thorpe, Northern Mythology, vol. i. p. 6. Comp. Max Miiller’s Science of 
Language, vol. ii. p. 485, where the learned author remarks: ‘ The Sun, no doubt, is 
the deity most frequently spoken of asahorse. But the Dawn, also, is not only 
called rich in horses, and represented as carried by them (as in the Gilpin myth), but 
she is herself compared to a horse.’ 
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function, there are two other names of special importance in the 
legend. John Gilpin, or John the Galloper, is represented as starting 
from a place called London and riding with all his might to another 
place termed Ware. Now it is clear that these two names are corre- 
lative as starting point and terminus of his journey, corresponding 
with our more usual east and west. Hence, if one of the names can 
be shown to signify the quarter of sunset, the other must needs be 
held to mean that of sunrise. As to the name Ware, I have but 
little doubt that in its present form it is the outcome of mistaken 
orthography. I suspect that its first letter W is an inverted M, and 
that in some earlier Latin manuscript the word was really Mare, i.e. 
the sea or ocean, which some blundering copyist transmuted to Ware. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the numerous legends which make 
the sun end his day-course in the sea ;—Mare, or Okeanos. To quote 
the learned author of ‘ Deutsche Mythologie’: ‘ Wohin aber wendet 
sich die Abendsonne zur Ruhe, wo ist ihr Gemach gelegen? nach dem 
altesten Ausdruck taucht sie ins Meer in den kiihlen Wogen ihre Glut 
zu léschen.’* Butif Mare, or Ware, thus signifies the western ocean 
in which the sun sets, its starting point is not less clearly indicated 
by the term London, or, as I suspect it should be written, Langton 
or Longton. This is derived from the Sanscrit lang, which signifies 
to proceed or to leap forward,°® and we find the same root in another 
place-name, through which John Gilpin is represented as passing in 
the early part of his course, viz. Is-lington or Is-langton, which, 
in point of fact, is only the name London or Langton with the 
prefix Is. 

With these etymological starting points firmly established, we are 
now in a position to examine more particularly the Cowperian form 
of the myth. Its opening stanzas reveal the name and calling of 
the solar hero. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


Of the name I have already spoken. Gilpin’s calling is represented 
as a commander of soldiers, for a ‘train-band captain’ is an old 
English synonym for a warrior. This meaning is accentuated a 
little further on by the hero’s own allusion to 


My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword, 
When I do exercise. 


Not only therefore is Gilpin a warrior but he bears a sword. How 
distinctively solar this attribute is I need not point out. Offensive 
weapons pertain to all such mythical personages from Herakles to 
Jack the Giant-killer. It would seem that when these weapons are 


* Grimm, D. M. p. 704. ® Bopp, Gloss. Comp. ad voc. p. 329. 
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distinctly described as swords or spears an allusion to the rays of the 
sun must be inferred ; to quote a well-known mythographer, speaking 
of this imagery: '° ‘In other words, it is the light of Phoibos, the 
splendour of Helios, the rays or spears of the gleaming sun. Assuch 
it is identified with the sword of Apollo the Chrysaor, with the sword 
which Aigeus leaves to be discovered by Theseus under the broad 
stone, with the good sword Gram which Odin left in the tree-trunk 
for Volsung to draw out and wield . . . with the spear of Achilleus 
and the deadly arrows of Philoktetes, with the invincible sword of 
Perseus . . . with the spear of Artemis, and the unerring darts of 
Meleagros.’ 

Having been thus introduced to the hero and his occupation, the 
Gilpin myth next brings before us his wife— 


John Gilpin’s wife said to her dear, 
‘Though married we have been,’ Xe. 


This lady, it is almost needless to mention, is a symbolical repre- 


sentation of the Dawn. This marriage of the Sunand Dawn, again 
alluded to in a succeeding line, 


To-morrow is our wedding-day, 


is one ‘of the most inseparable features of the solar myth. It is 
found in the mythology of ancient India,'' and in a somewhat modi- 
fied form in that of Greece,'? while the general notion of the rising 
sun resembling a bridegroom was common to many ancient races. 
‘ He cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber,’ is a descrip- 
tion of the sunrise, occurring in some old writings. In the continu- 
ation of her address to her husband, Mrs. Gilpin expresses her in- 
tention of fleeing from him in the early morn, and preceding him, in 
order, as she says, to dine at a certain hostelry called the ‘Bell.’ But 
the expression ‘to dine’ requires a passing word of explanation. 
Dye is an Anglo-Saxon word signifying the day, and her proposal 
merely signifies to usher in or cause to appear the day,’ her action in 
this particular being confirmed by the rising of the sun. And herel 
cannot help remarking the greater vraisemblance and adherence to 
nature of the Gilpin myth compared with other solar myths of an- 
tiquity. For whereas ancient Hindu and Greek mythology represent 
the solar hero as a mad and ferocious lover, who accidentally surprises 
his mistress and pursues her with deadly violence, we have here 
the priority of the Dawn to the Sun described as the object of mutual 
agreement on the part of a long-wedded couple. In Mrs. Gilpin’s 


” Cox, Aryan Mythology, vol. i. p. 150. 

" Comp. Max Miiller’s Chips, &c. vol. ii. p. 98. 

12 Comp. e.g. the Hellenic myths of Phoibos and Daphne, Orpheus and Eurydike, 
See Cox’s Aryan Mythology, vol. i. p. 395. 

' Grimm, D. M.p. 707. There seems to have been an old infinitive form ‘to 


dyne,’ or to become day, as we have in the German ‘es dagt,’ and in English ‘it 
dawns.’ 


* Comp. Max Miiller, Chips, &c. ii. p. 92. 
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poetical language the riding of her husband after her is a pure 
necessity— 
My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we. 


Gilpin’s assent to his wife’s proposal is of interest, because it is 
connected with his own description of his steed and its reputed 
owner— ; 
My good friend the Calender 
Will lend his horse to go. 


The relation of solar heroes to higher deities is, as we know, 
diversely described. Generally they are the scions or else the distant 
relatives of the supreme rulers of the sky. In the present instance 
Gilpin has for his friend a certain personage named the Calender, who 
isone of the most prominent characters of the myth, and whose 
designation, were there no other clue available, would of itself point to 
its solar character. The world ‘ calender’ is clearly derived from the 
Sanscrit root Kal, which means to number, reckon (whence we get 
the word calculate and other cognate terms connected with numbers). 
It therefore signifies time, regarded as the reckoner, enumerator—the 
first conception of time being its successive numerable character. It 
is therefore the equivalent of the Greek word Chronos, and, just as in 
the Greek myth Chronos is the father of the sky Dyaus or Zeus, so 
here we have the Calender, or Time, as the owner of the horse which 
carries the solar hero. The Gilpin myth does not mention the name 
ofthe horse—an omission which, remembering its many points of con- 
tact with Teutonic mythology, seems rather unaccountable. The 
ancient Germans were careful to designate the steeds of their solar 
gods by their own titles. Thus the horse of Odin bore the name 
Sleipnir. The horse of Night they called Hrimfaxi, and that of the 
Day, Skinfaxi ; and of the latter we read that‘ from his shining mane 
light beams forth over heaven and earth.’'® This description however 
reveals another similarity between the Gilpin myth and German 
mythology, for it is noteworthy that the horse’s mane plays a con- 
spicuous part in the former. Thus Gilpin, when he first mounts his 
steed, is described as ‘ seizing fast the flowing mane,’ and a little further 
on it is still more emphatically represented that 


He seized the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


To students of comparative mythology it is needless to explain 
that the mane of the sun-horse is merely a picturesque version of his 
rays. Indeed I have no doubt that the Latin word mame, ‘in the 
morning,’ is connected with the root whence we get ‘ mane,’ the hair on 


** Comp. Bopp, Gloss. Comp. p. 77 ; and Pott, Etym. Forsch. ii. part iii. p, 183. 
* Thorpe, North. Myth. i. p. 6. 
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a horse’s neck, and that this connection is a survival of a remote 
period when the morning was joined in popular idea to the attributes 
of the solar steed. That this hairy appendage illustrating the sun’s 
rays was not confined to the horse of Gilpin we shall see further on. 

The myth next introduces to us the solicitude of Mrs. Gilpin 
respecting wine. (We must remember that throughout the story 
there is a combination of the affairs and interests of an ordinary 
master and mistress of a household with the nobler functions and 
duties of a solar hero and heroine ; the latter are represented, as often 
in mythology, under the terms of the former.) No one can read the 
myth without perceiving that certain bottles of wine play no incon- 
siderable part in it. The subject is thus introduced— 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ‘ That’s well said ; 
And, for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnish’d with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.’ 


There seem to be two modes of interpreting this portion of the 
myth. It will be observed that the wine is said to be the personal 
property of the Sun and the Dawn. Hence it must signify some 
natural product inseparable from the sun. Some have thought that 
the liquid intended is the dew, which is certainly a concomitant of 
the dawn and the sunrise, and which is by paranomasia styled wine ; 
and they support their opinion by what is undoubtedly true, viz. that 
in some modern countries, even to this day, a certain species of 
alcoholic liquor is termed ‘mountain dew, and as they assert, it is 
just as easy to term dew wine, as to call distilled spirit dew. But 
that I confess is not my own opinion. It will be noticed that the 
wine is represented as accompanying not the Dawn, which it must 
have done under this hypothesis, but the Sun himself. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt that we must accept the wine as being the juice of the 
grape, and the prepriety of this will be allowed when it is remem- 
bered that in some countries the grape is called the blood of the sun, 
as if the sun’s rays had themselves been trausmuted into the juice of 
the grape. Thus we find the chief poet of a vine-growing country, 
describing this metamorphosis, says :— 
Guarda’l calor del Sol, che si fa vino 
Giunta all’umor, che dalla vite cola.'7 


In my opinion, then, the wine bottles of the Gilpin myth refer to 
the action of the sun on the grape-vintage; for not only is the wine 
described as the property of the Sun and enclosed as it were in bottles, 
but these bottles are represented in an after-part of the myth as 
breaking, and their contents as being spilled; which is an allusion 
to the bursting of over-ripe grapes in a late vintage. This interpre- 
tation is of further importance, as it supplies us with an indication of 
the season of the year to which the Gilpin myth refers. This is 


1% Dante, Purgatorio, xxv. lines 75, 76. 
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evidently the month of September, as is further shown by a subsequent 
allusion to the speed of the solar horse— 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong. 


Words which are to be taken not as a mere simile, but as pointing out 
the position of the sun among the signs of the zodiac. We are thus 
informed that at this particular period he was in Sagittarius, the 
archer, and hence that the day described in the myth must have 
been in September, when, as I have already remarked, the vintage 
was ripe. 

But we are anticipating ; our solar hero is not as yet started on his 
course. Returning to Mrs. Gilpin’s anxiety as to the wine, and 
passing over the connubial endearments which follow the divulging 
of her plans (these, I need scarcely remark, being common charac- 
teristics of all myths that represent the union of the Sun and the 
Dawn), we next come to the real opening of the story— 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay’d, 
Where they did all get in ; 

Six precious souls, &c. 


Here then we have a pleasing poetical description of the appearance 
of the dawn in early morning. Like Aurora, Mrs. Gilpin mounts her 
chariot, drawn probably by the customary milk-white steeds; but it is 
to be observed, not at her husband’s door, for 


Three doors off the chaise was stay’d. 


This is a clear reference to the precedence of the Dawn in starting on 
their day’s journey. There is a distinct interval of time and space. 
The three doors probably indicate some measurement of time, just as 
we shall presently find that turnpike-gates—themselves only wider 
doors—have a similar signification of time-limits. 

But the Dawn is not unaccompanied. The chaise carries six 
‘precious souls,’ which, with the post-boy as another‘ precious soul,’ 
brings up the number to seven. What then is signified by these 
seven attendants of the Dawn chariot? A glance at ancient Hindu, 
Iranian, or Hellenic mythology will at once inform us. For all these 
mythologies unite in telling us that the Dawn was heralded and 
ushered in by the morning stars, which were partly planets, and partly 
the chief stars of the Great Bear, but which in the old mythologies 
were invariably reckoned as seven.'* We shall by-and-by find that the 
night return of the sun to the east is similarly accompanied among 


8 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, i. p. 904; Colebrooke’s Essays, ii. 310, 312 ; 
Cox's Aryan Mythology, i. 47. 
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others by seven particular attendants. Few features in the solar myths 
of antiquity are more distinctly marked than these seven stars which 
precede and escort the Dawn. They are the prototypes of all those 
ancient legends in which light-giving personages, intellectual or 
physical, are enumerated in the mystic number seven. They are the 
seven Rishis of Hindu mythology; the seven bears or shiners of old 
German mythology ; the seven wise men of Greece; the seven cham- 
pions of Christendom,'® &c. &c. ; or, as in the Gilpin myth, the seven 
‘ precious souls’ that are drawn by the Dawn chariot. 

Thus escorted the Dawn starts on her journey. Her chariot begins 
to move majestically onward in its appointed course ; in the poet’s 
words :— 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad; 

The stones did rattle underneath 
As if the street were mad. 


In the last couplet we have an expressive’ allusion to the ancient 
notion that all the great movements of Nature were attended by an 
audible rush or roar,” that the advent of the dawn or the sun’s rising or 
setting was accompanied by certain jocund noises, just as the ancients 
thought they could hear the shrieks of the sun and moon when de- 
voured by the dragons which caused their eclipse. Similar noises are 
represented as accompanying the early progress of Gilpin himself, as 
we find a little further on. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all ; 

And every soul cried out ‘ Well done !’ 
As loud as he could bawl. 


And we shall by-and-by find the setting of the solar hero accom- 
panied by a loud roaring. 

But to return ; the Dawn, with her starry attendants, are now on 
their road. After the usual interval we find the sun on the point of 
rising. His upper limb, with its long refracted rays, is on the verge 
of the horizon— 

John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Now seized the flowing mane, 


when there is an unexpected delay, which is symbolised by ‘ three 
customers,’ probably women endeavouring to beguile him from his 
intent. These are no doubt the Devs, or malign spirits, which in old 
Persian mythology try to hinder the rising of the sun and obstruct 
his rays.*' For that matter, all solar heroes, from Herakles down, 
have had to contend with snares, temptations, and impediments of 


% Comp. Cox, Op. cit. i. p. 413. 

* Grimm, D. A. pp. 703, 705. 

2! On the opposition of the Devs, or Devas, to Ahura-mazda (Light), comp. 
Spiegel, Zend Avesta, iii. p. xlvi. and passim. 
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different kinds.” Probably the physical origin of these obstructions 
in the Gilpin, as in other solar myths, is the occasional obscuring of 
the rising sun by clouds which appear on the horizon. After some 
effort, however, Gilpin, like all his brother heroes, gains the mastery 
over these enchantments, which appear to have assumed in his case 
the peculiarly seductive form of money. He himself admits ‘the 
pecuniary fascinations of the ‘ Devas’ or ‘customers,’ for though his 
delay troubled him, 


Yet loss of pence full well he knew 
Would trouble him much more. 


But finally gaining, as I have said, the victory, he once more mounts 
his steed, and this time, as being later in the day, with more pre- 
paration and personal adornment. He now buckles on his sword- 
belt, from which he suspends the wine-bottles already described. The 
story then proceeds :— 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


This, like the scarlet hood of Little Red Riding-hood, or the red 
cows of Hindu mythology, is evidently the morgenréthe, the redness 
of the clouds or sky on a fine morning—a phenomenon which, judg- 
ing by its varied symbolism, seems to have struck very forcibly early 
observers of solar appearances.% That this is the signification of the 
‘long red cloak’ is conclusively proved by its transitory character, 
for a little further on we read of its disappearance by means of the 
morning breeze— 
The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 
Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Connected with the red cloak in point of transitoriness, and also 
as being part of the wearing apparel of the solar hero, is the ancient 
head-dress described as hat and wig. This clearly bears the same 
relation to the rider as the flowing mane does to the solar steed. In 
both cases the appendage is made of hair, and is described as per- 
taining to and adorning the heads of horse and man. Now we have 
already seen that the long mane of the sun-horse symbolises the 
long rays of the sun which are observed when he first touches the 
horizon, and that the hat and wig have the same signification is 
equally demonstrable. For apart from the remarkable coincidence 
that both the wig of the rider and the mane of the horse are equally 
composed of hair, the representations of the head-gear here denomi- 


® This is abundantly proved by Sir G. Cox, in his learned Aryan Mythology, ii, 
pp. 21-102. 


® Grimm, D. WV. p. 709. 
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nated ‘hat and wig,’ which we have in ancient pictures, closely 
approximate to the halo of rays with which painters are accustomed 
to surround their delineations of the orb of day. Further, as I have 
just remarked, this halo pertains to the sun only during the early 
part of his course, for Gilpin, shortly after commencing his journey, 
is said to lose it. 
Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 
Away went hat and wig. 


In other words, the long refracted rays of the sun at his rising seem 
gradually to be foreshortened as he mounts higher and higher in the 
heavens, until they are lost in the effulgent blaze of his light. No 
doubt they reappear when the sun is setting in the western ocean, 
and accordingly we shall find, on coming to that part of the Gilpin 
myth, that the hero is again invested with a hat and wig, though, as 
in the morning, only for a brief period. 

But to proceed: the Sun now slowly mounts the eastern acclivity 
of the heavens in pursuit of the Dawn— 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 


Nimbleness or agility is a characteristic of the Sun-horse, which has 
been the object of expressive but somewhat grotesque imagery. Thus 
in ancient representations of the solar horses of the Greeks, they are 
pourtrayed with wings, while in old German mythology Sleipnir, the 
famous horse of Odin, is said to have had no less than eight legs.* But 
I may note in passing that the Gilpin myth is favourably distinguished 
from most of the ancient solar myths by its adherence to vraisemblance, 
and its disdain of preternatural adjuncts or characteristics. Gilpin’s 
horse has only the normal number of four legs, and his qualification 
for his office is succinctly described by the simple word ‘ nimble.’ 

But, though nimble in nature, the horse starts slowly ‘ with caution 
and good heed.’ Presently, however, the pace increases— 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So, ‘ Fair and softly,’ John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein, 


In these graphic lines we have depicted the gradual acceleration of 
speed which, according to the ancients, marked the diurnal course of 
the sun. The solar horse increases in his rate of progress until he 


** Thorpe, North. Myth. i. p. 163. 
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settles down in his normal fast stride of gallop—a pace which, as we 
have seen, gives to its rider the name of Gilpin. At this period of 
the sun’s course the morning is advanced; all traces of the sunrise 
are now lost. The long rays, denoted by hat and wig, have now dis- 
appeared. The long red clouds, symbolised by the red cloak, have 
all vanished. The September sun, in all its naked splendour, carry- 
ing the vintage in its train, is rapidly climbing the firmament. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


Having thus seen the sun progressing in his course, it is time to 
note the symbolism employed to describe that course. Gilpin’s 
horse, as I have said, belongs to the Calender, i.e. personified time, 
and he is described as on his way home. Now there are certain in- 
dications which seem to mark the time-limits of his journey. The 
day was evidently, at that early period, divided into twelve hours, 
and these divisions are poetically indicated by the places and distances 
through which our hero passes. 

His first stage is styled ‘merry Islington’—the epithet merry, 
ie. glad or jocund, being of frequent application to the early stages 
of the sun’s course. The name Islington, as I have already pointed 
out, is connected with the eastern point of the sky whence the sun 
starts, and is derived from a root signifying to proceed. Hence it is 
a fitting designation for the first interval in our Galloper’s day’s 
journey. The second is Edmonton, or, as it might be termed, the 
* Bell’—a place or hostelry whose connection with the progress of the 
Sun is marked by its being the name of an ancient Semitic or 
Phenician deity, whom most scholars affirm to be a Sun-god. From 
the ‘ Bell’ to the end of our Galloper’s course, viz. Mare or Okeanos, 
we are told, is ten miles, and the sole mark by which the myth dis- 
criminates these distances are certain divisions styled ‘turnpike 
gates.’ Like ‘Islington’ and ‘Bell,’ these evidently denote the 
hours, the whole number of which are thus shown to be twelve. 
Indeed the word ‘hour’ is itself derived from a root horos, which 
signifies a boundary. A difference of sex in the presiding genii of 
these time-spaces is a matter of small importance. In Hellenic 
mythology the Hore were females, whereas in the Gilpin myth they 
are called toll-men; but such sexual diversities are not uncommon 
among solar myths. Indeed some ancient peoples even regarded the 
Sun itself as feminine. 

While passing the second stage of his journey, viz. ‘The Bell,’ a 
solar attribute of Gilpin is fully brought out. The ancients were 
well aware that the stars never really left the firmament during the 
day, and that their invisibility was due to the light of the sun. Ac- 
cordingly, at this point in his ride Gilpin is represented as taking 
farewell of the Dawn, and her starry attendants, who cry to him as 

No, 615 (wo. cxxxv. N. 8) BB 
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he passes that they are tired, to which the hero answers, briefly but 
emphatically, ‘So am I.’ The notion of the Sun being wearied in 
different parts of his career is common to many of his myth im- 
personations.” As a rule, however, this feeling of weariness was 
supposed to attend the end of his journey, when, indeed, the Gilpin 
myth also represents the solar hero as being travel-stained and weary, 
as we shall see by-and-by. There is, it must be admitted, a slight 
discrepancy between the Gilpin myth and other solar legends in the 
point just adverted to, that it represents the Dawn as staying at the 
aforesaid hostelry of the ‘ Bell, whereas in Greek and other mytho- 
logies the Dawn accompanies the Sun from east to west. But, in 
point of fact, our myth is found on closer investigation to tread closely 
on the heels of the more usual forms of solar legends, for although 
Mrs. Gilpin stays at the ‘ Bell,’ and does not accompany her spouse 
to the western ocean, she despatches her own messenger after him,” 
who probably follows him nearly to Mare, and certainly accom- 
panies him all the way back on his return journey. Indeed, I have 
little doubt that this messenger of the Dawn, whom it precedes as her 
charioteer, represents the morning and the evening star. In the latter 
aspect it makes its appearance shortly after sunset, and thenceforward 
accompanies the Sun, as I have said, on his return journey. 

Meanwhile our Galloper has been travelling at full speed through 
the weary hours of the hot September day, and now he is approaching 
his destination. Tired and travel-stained he descends the western 
sky. Gradually the energies of his mettlesome steed begin to relax. 
It is nearing the abode of its owner. This at last is reached. The 
sun arrives at the Western Mare, or ocean. The twelve hours are 
accomplished ; the diurnal reckoning of the calender is complete, all 
which events are summarised in the pithy lines— 


Till at his friend’s the Calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 


Ancient solar myths represented in a diversity of modes the 
manner and effect of the sun’s descent into the Mare. Both Hellenic 
and Teuton mythology described the Ocean as opening her arms to 
receive the weary traveller. The solar hero was pourtrayed as taking 
his bath, and thereby removing the stains of his day’s journey.” The 
Ocean is represented as willing to detain him. These different aspects 
of the myth find all of them a place in the Gilpin story, and are 
illustrated by the Calender’s address to his friend :— 


But let me scrape the dirt away, 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stay and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case. 


% Grimm, D. M. p. 7or. 

2% There is, as Sir G. Cox has convincingly shown in solar mythology, a mutual 
chase of the Sun to find the Dawn, and the Dawn to find the Sun. Aryan 
Mythology, i. pp. 493-5. 2 Grimm, D. M. p. 704. 
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But all these efforts are of no avail. The sun-rider, driven by an 
impulse he cannot control, must at once commence his journey back 
to Langton, or the east. So he addresses his steed :— 


’*Twas for your pleasure I came here, 
You shall go back for mine. 


Even while he speaks his return journey commences. It is heralded 
and accompanied, like his setting forth in the morning, with a pecu- 
liar noise or roar. In the poet’s language— 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing both loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse began to snort, 
As he had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


How the sun, which started in the east and traversed the sky until 
he set in the west, returned to his eastern starting point, was a 
problem which seems to have much exercised the minds of mytho- 
peic peoples. Hellenic myths, e.g. represented the solar hero as 
sailing in a golden boat round one half of the earth, or as making his 
nightly voyage while slumbering in a golden bed. The Gilpin myth 
much more simply and naturally makes him return by the same 
road by which he travelled to the Western Mare. But the return 
journey being by night did not excite the same attention as his day 
journey. It is especially noteworthy that he appears to have passed 
by the hostelry of the ‘ Bell’ without exciting the notice he had done 
in the morning. His setting forth on his backward journey is de- 
scribed in the same terms as his starting. The ancients observed that 
the appearance of the sun at his setting resembled his aspect when 
rising. The halo caused by the refraction of the sun’s rays when 
nearing the horizon was discernible in the west as in the east. Ac- 
cordingly our solar hero is once more invested with his crown of rays, 
in other words with his hat and wig, though this phenomenon is not 
more permanent than it was in the morning; indeed, it is much 
less so, as the story tells us :— 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig : 
He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why !—they were too big. 


In other respects, also, the sun’s night journey bears a resemblance to 
his day course. He is attended, e.g. by an escort. First there is the 
messenger of the Dawn (the post-boy) which I have identified with 
the morning and evening star—preceding the sun’s rise and following 
his setting. Then there are together with him six other special 
BB2 
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attendants—like the Dawn’s retinue in the morning—who are thus 
described :— 
Six gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With post-boy scampering at his heels, 
They raised the hue and ery :—- 
‘Stop thief! stop thief!—a highwayman !’ 
Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


These words clearly refer to the starry firmament through which 
the sun returns to the east. It was, indeed, an old observation of 
the ancients that, whereas there was only one (visible) day star, the 
number of night stars was countless. Hence Gilpin is accompanied 
to the east by many travellers—riders for the most pact like himself. 
Still, the seven chief stars stand out prominently from the rest, and 
are doubtless to be interpreted as the seven Rishis, or shiners, of the 
evening sky.” During the return journey the night hours and stages 
are passed with the same rapidity as the dayjourney. The guardians 
of the hours make way for the starry procession :— 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-men thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


What is, however, important is that the sun distances his starry 
escort : 
For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Thus the Gilpin myth brings the solar hero through the trials 
of the day- and the darkness of the night-sky to his eastern home, 
whence, however, he is again ready to start the following morning, 
again to pursue his beloved Dawn, again to mount his celestial ascent, 
reach the meridian, and toil weariedly downwards to the Western 
Mare, again to pass the familiar milestones and turnpike gates that 
demarcate the hours, again to enact the various scenes through which 
we have now accompanied him. The myth thus concludes :— 


Now let us sing, Long live the King, 
And Gilpin long live he ; 

And, when he next doth ride a race, 
May I be there to see ! 


In which the author seems to express his confident belief in the per- 





* Comp. Cox, Aryan Mythology, i. 47, 413. 
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petuity of the King, i.e. probably the supreme Deity—the Creator of 
the sun and stars; in the everlasting nature of the solar hero himself, 
‘Gilpin, long live he ;’ together with his undoubting expectation of 
seeing the Galloper traverse his appointed diurnal course the next 
day. 
I have little more to add. The chain of evidence I have adduced 
seems to me as great an approximation of demonstration as one could 
reasonably expect in the science of comparative mythology. Indeed, 
the affinities between the Gilpin story and the ideas of mythopeic 
races respecting the sun’s course appear to me much more numerous, 
as well as more cogent, than in many other myths of undeniably 
solar origin. or my own part, I am totally unable to conceive how 
such a number of similarities, coincidences, and analogies could exist 
between two subjects quite unrelated to each other. Hence only 
one of two alternatives on the matter is, in my judgment, possible, 
We must either abandon solar myths, with their ground-principles 
and methods of interpretation—and this I need hardly say would 
involve the subversion of the whole science of comparative mythology 
—or else the story of John Gilpin must be admitted to have just as 
much claim to solar origin and dignity as any other myth that could 
be named. Certainly, whatever evidence, proof, indirect corroboration, 
are furnished by other similar narratives, we find here. The deriva- 
tions, traditions, allusions, modes of thought, which in other ancient 
narratives are held to establish solar origin and justify solar interpre- 
tation, are found to pervade every portion and detail of the Gilpin myth. 
In some respects this myth appears to me preferable to many others of 
the same purport. 1. It is marked by greater simplicity and naiveté. 
It is less loaded with marvellous and impossible incidents. Indeed, 
I think it likely that it is just this ordinary every-day character that 
has deceived so many people, and created the false impression that 
the story of John Gilpin relates a number of incidents that actually 
happened. The same every-day character ought, in my opinion, to 
characterise every genuine solar myth, for in no age of the world 
could the phenomenon of the sun’s perpetual rising and setting have 
presented a strange, unexpected, or miraculous aspect. 2. The Gil- 
pin myth is much less revolting than most ancient stories of the 
kind. The relation of the Sun and Dawn is here described, not in the 
repulsive aspect of a husband devouring his wife or a lover his mis- 
tress, but in the pleasing relation of a long wedded and faithful 
couple, who agree to take a ride, she in her chariot, he on his horse. 
There is no such gross immorality as stealing and hiding away cows 
or personal property of any kind, such as we find in Hindu mythology. 
here is no such absurdity as Apollon pursuing Daphne and the 
transformation of the nymph into a laurel, as we have in Hellenic 
mythology. No violence is committed, no ill-word recorded, no 
selfish or rapacious deed chronicled, no vicious conduct inculcated 
throughout the peaceful and humane progress of the Gilpin myth. 





A PusutsHer’s Vrew oF INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


HE subject of copyright, national and international, is one that 
periodically affords matter for discussion. There are some who 
consider that our present copyright laws are burdensome and unfair, 
inasmuch as their existence raises the price at which books can be 
obtained. There are also persons who consider that our laws for 
the protection of other property, such as gold watches, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and legs of mutton, are vexatious, and who from time to 
time set them at nought, with results generally disastrous to them- 
selves. Those who object to the protection of literary property can 
use no argument which is not equally open to this second class. 
They may say that it is clearly for the public benefit that everyone 
should be able to obtain easily the means of feeding their minds. It 
is also for the public benefit that everyone should be able to obtain 
easily the means of feeding and clothing their bodies. But in 
modern and civilised society it is universally conceded that one of the 
first duties of a government is to see that anyone who creates any 
product, however useful it may be to his fellows, should be enabled 
to keep possession of that which he has made, unless he chooses to 
transfer it to others, on such terms as he may wish to impose. No 
sound distinction can be maintained between products of the mind, 
such as books, and products of the hands, such as boots and shoes. 
The doubts and difficulties which prevent some people from seeing 
that this proposition is a truism arise probably from two causes ; 
first, that literary property is immaterial and intangible, consisting 
solely in the right to multiply copies; secondly, that it is a compara- 
tively new form of property, having only existed since the invention 
of the printing press rendered it possible to multiply indefinitely 
written words. Recent events have shown that there still remains 
some uncertainty as to the rights and duties involved in the posses- 
sion and tenure of that most solid and stable of all forms of property 
—land. Ifit has taken so many thousands of years to come toa 
decision which is in every way suited to modern requirements in 
that matter, we may perhaps be less surprised that doubts should 
exist as to the rights touching a form of property which can only 
boast an existence of about 400 years. Still in this country it is 
almost universally admitted, that the right of multiplying copies of 
a book is, and should be, vested in the author of that book, or such 
agents as he may appoint. It is true that this right is only recognised 
for a limited term of years. In the time of Henry II. a similar 
arrangement existed in Ireland with regard to land. Property in land 
was then held by the tenure known as gavelkind. By this tenure a 
man’s interest in his land only existed for the term of his natural life. 
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When he died it was thrown into the common stock of his sept or 
tribe, and a fresh distribution was made. If he left sons behind him, 
they received their share of the territory of the sept—not as having 
any claim on the property of their father, but as members of the 
tribe. If his children were daughters, neither they nor their mother 
received any share whatever. Literary property is now held by a 
kind of gavelkind. It is held for a limited period of forty-two 
years, or for life and seven years after, whichever may be the longest. 
At the end of this period it is thrown into the common stock of the 
nation, for anyone to make such use of as he pleases. It is possible that 
when copyright has been recognised as a form of property as long as 
land has, this will come to be regarded as nothing more nor less 
than confiscation. Till this time arises authors must remain con- 
tented that their property is respected to this limited extent. And, 
if it were respected even to this extent universally, inquiries into 
the nature of copyright would have for the present mainly a theo- 
retical interest. But, as in the chief English-speaking community 
outside the United Kingdom—viz. the United States of America— 
this protection is only given to the books of authors who are citizens 
of the States, the subject has a very practical interest for English 
authors. 

In the United States hitherto no protection whatever has been 
granted to the works of alien authors. It is possible that the cause 
of this has been the desire to push to the uttermost those theories of 
Protection in which Americans hope to find their economic salvation. 
If it has been the desire of American legislators to foster by this 
means a native literature, their hopes have been doomed to disap- 
pointment. English literature has been the staple on which Ameri- 
cans have been nurtured. American publishers have perceived the 
commercial advantages of publishing works to the authors of which 
they were not bound to remit any share of the profits, except such 
as their consciences might from time to time direct. They have 
consequently looked coldly on the productions of native authors, who 
have thus found themselves ‘ protected’ out of the market. It is 
possible that this may have something to do with a change which has 
lately come over American views of the international copyright 
question. It is also probable that certain other influences have 
affected the old-established American publishing houses, who are 
believed to be more powerful in the United States than similar firms 
are in England. We are not concerned at present to inquire into 
the reasons of the change. It is sufficient that such a change has 
taken place, and that after repeated efforts from this side to obtain 
an international copyright treaty have been defeated at Washington, 
a convention with that object has at length been submitted to our 
Government by the Minister for the United States. It only remains 
to see how far that convention secures the object of protecting Eng- 
lish books from piracy in America. 

The first article of the convention provides that the authors or 
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proprietors of works of literature or art, to whom the laws of their 
own country do now, or may hereafter, give the right of copyright or 
property, shall be entitled to exercise that right in the territories of 
the other of the two contracting countries. So far,so good. This 
right is not, however, to be granted unconditionally. It is not to be 
granted unless the work be also ‘manufactured and published in the 
country granting copyright, by a subject or citizen thereof, within 
three months after its original publication in the country of the 
author or proprietor.’ This proviso is not to apply to works of art; 
and ‘the word manufacture shall not be held to prohibit printing in 
the one country from stereotype plates prepared in the other, and 
imported for this purpose.’ 

Now in this qualification lies the whole gist of the treaty, so far 
as American publishers are concerned. The work of the British 
author is to be ‘manufactured and published in the United States, 
by a subject or citizen thereof.’ That is to say, the American pub- 
lishing firms object (to quote the words of one of their most respected 
members) to the English Government providing a ‘legal saddle by 
which the British publisher may be enabled to ride his author into the 
American market.’ They mean to ride him themselves. Now much 
has been said as to the action of English publishers in this matter. 
It has been said that they will endeavour to resist any proposal 
which will not hand over the American market to them, whatever 
advantages it may secure to the English author. I can only speak 
for myself; but, for my own part, I reject the imputation. This 
clause is a protective clause, designed to protect the American pub- 
lishers, printers, paper-makers, and binders from English competition. 
It is consonant with the general commercial policy of the United 
States, and so long as they determine to maintain a protective system, 
I see no reason why they should relax their system in this respect. 
I am a thoroughgoing Free-trader. In common with all Free- 
traders, I should be glad tosee foreign nations adopt our views. We 
should then not only have the inestimable benefit of cheap supplies, 
which, during the last two or three calamitous years, have saved this 
nation from bread riots and starvation, but we should also extend 
the markets for our produce. I should, not unnaturally, be especially 
pleased to see free-trade in my own business, and to be able to ex- 
port books to America without having to pay a twenty-five per cent. 
ad valorem duty. It is possible that I may live to see such a con- 
summation. But in the meantime I have no right to expect foreign 
governments to abandon their system in that branch of trade which 
affects my interests, nor to expect our own Government to retaliate by 
imposing a duty on American books. If, in common with the rest of 
the nation, I can buy a daily newspaper every morning for a penny, 
owing to the repeal of the paper duties; if I can eat bread made of 
American wheat bought at 38s. per quarter, owing to the repeal of 
the corn laws; how can I ask that my particular little pocket should 
be protected by taxing the works of American authors? I therefore 
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accept without hesitation this proposal, which will undoubtedly secure 
the rights of English authors. 

The next qualification is of a different nature. It provides that 
the work of an English author shall be published in the United States 
by a subject or citizen thereof ‘ within three months of its original 
publication.” This is an ingeniously framed limitation which will 
entirely defeat the object of the treaty except in the case of authors 
of established reputation. Possibly the framers of the treaty relied 
on its being acceptable to the most influential authors to secure this 
clause being passed. A well-known author, whose works command a 
ready sale, would have no difficulty in making arrangements with 
an American publisher during the three months’ grace, or, for the 
matter of that, previous to publication here. But what chance would 
a young author, unknown to fame, have of getting his work taken up ? 
Obviously it would be wiser on the part of American publishers not 
to risk their money in speculations of that kind, but to wait until 
the verdict of the English public had been asked and obtained at the 
risk of the English author or his publisher, and then, if it proved 
successful, re-publish after the period of grace had passed. In many 
cases an author’s first work is his best. That is the universal verdict 
on the first work of the author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ To 
quote another instance, that deservedly popular work ‘ Lorna Doone’ 
was the first work of Mr. R. D. Blackmore, and powerful and fasci- 
nating as it is, it made its way so slowly into public favour that 
under such a clause as this its author would have undoubtedly lost 
all benefit from its sale in the United States. If it be necessary to 
have any limit of time at all, I should say that a year is the shortest 
period which should be accepted. 

These are the chief articles which need discussion in the proposals 
made by the United States. Certain modifications have been pro- 
posed by our own Board of Trade. These are— 

(1) That the time within which the British author must intimate 
his intention of publishing in the United States be extended from 
three months to six months. Here I would point out that the United 
States’ proposal is that the British publisher should publish within 
three months, not ‘intimate his intention of publishing, and I would 
further repeat that even six months is too short a period. 

(2) That the provision requiring the manufacture of books 
to be in the country of publication be confined to the United States. 
This is a proposal in accordance with the traditional Free-trade 
policy of this country, and I have already stated the reasons why I 
should support it. 

(3) That all prints or reprints of books by British authors 
which are published by or with the consent of the author in the United 
States be freely admitted into the United Kingdom, and into all 
parts of her Majesty’s dominions. This is the most astounding pro- 
posal that has yet been made in this country on this question. One 
is tempted to ask what is the object of this convention? Is it to 
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confiscate the rights of British authors, to deprive him of such profits 
as he can make in this country ? or is it to increase the value of his 
copyright by opening to him the American market in addition to the 
British ? The latter is at any rate the ostensible object of the Con- 
vention, and, subject to the modification I have mentioned, it ade- 
quately secures this end. We are forced to inquire in what does 
copyright consist? It consists in a monopoly. Owing to the various 
obnoxious monopolies which have been granted at various times, the 
word has come to have an ugly sound. But it simply means that the 
right to sell a particular article is vested in a single individual. 
Copyright consists in the monopoly of a book being vested in its 
author. But this proposal enacts that if an English author wishes to 
avail himself of the convention, and to exercise his monopoly in the 
United States, he must do one of two things. Either he must enter 
into arrangements with an American publisher, and trust to him to 
conduct the production and sale of his book, not only in the United 
States, but also in England; or, in the event of his thinking that an 
English publisher would distribute his book in England and supply 
the English market better than an American firm could, he must 
submit to an American edition being imported in competition with 
his own English one. Let us examine the first alternative, in which 
an English author entrusts the publication and sale of his book both 
in the United States and in England to an American publisher. This 
is a contingency which the ‘Times’ regards with complacency. It 
says that ‘ at the worst British publishers would lose ; British authors 
could lose nothing except with their eyes open.’ If the ‘ Times’ had 
been better acquainted with the conditions of the book trade, either 
here or in America, it would not have fallen into this error. In 
America, owing to the vast distances at which the various cities lie 
apart, the convenient system of circulating libraries is unknown. 
Consequently anyone who wishes to read a book must buy it, and 
hence there is an urgent demand for cheap literature. But, however 
cheap their literature may be, a subscriber to an English circulating 
library can read the newest volume of travels, handsomely printed on 
fine paper, with the best illustrations, for about the cost of the bind- 
ing of the cheapest volume issued in America. For a subscription of 
two guineas a year he can command four volumes at a time of the 
newest books, which he can change as often as he likes. If he 
changes them once a fortnight, he then gets 104 volumes a year at 
a cost of fivepence apiece. By this system each book, strongly 
bound and well got up, does duty for a large number of readers, and 
consequently must be sold at a higher price than in America, where 
there are more buyers, but where each book is read by fewer persons. 
The ‘Times’ thinks that if American publishers were to flood the 
English market with the newest English books at cheap prices, 
the circulating libraries would find their occupation gone, and that 
the English readers would take to buying their books instead of 
borrowing them. Those who have had long and varied experience 
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of the book trade know that this would not be the case; that they 
would still prefer to borrow their books at fivepence to buying them 
at half-a-crown, and that the only result would be the loss to the 
author of the greater part of the difference in price. The ‘ Times’ 
has, however, an answer to this argument. The American publisher, 
it says, would have to pay the full price of English copyright by 
agreement with the author, and would sell the books in England at 
a price which would cover the royalty. It might have occurred to 
the writer of the article in question (February 7) that there are 
plenty of enterprising traders who would buy up the cheap American 
edition, and undersell the American publisher in England by export- 
ing his own books. It is therefore clear that the author would by 
this arrangement lose in England a great part of what he would gain 
in America. 

The second alternative is that of an author who believes that his 
interests will be better served by employing a British publisher who 
is near at hand, and who has customers and correspondents all over 
the kingdom, to supply the British market. If, however, he took 
this course, his monopoly would be gone. He must submit to an 
American edition being imported against his will. A correspondent 
of the ‘ Times’ pertinently asks, why an exception should be made 
in favour of American publishers? Why not also admit the cheap 
and handy reprints of Baron Tauchnitz? Why not allow any re- 
printer, whether foreign or English, to flood the market with com- 
peting editions? This, in fact, would be the notable royalty system, 
which received its cowp de grace from the last Copyright Commission. 
Whether, however, we go this monstrous length, or whether we only 
accept the invitation of the Board of Trade to take one step along 
the road, the author’s monopoly would be gone so far as the English 
market is concerned. There would be competition, and consequent 
reduction of price until the books were sold at a minimum of 
profit. How would this system work practically? An author of a 
valuable work likely to command a good sale, wishing to sell his 
copyright, would apply to a publisher. The copyright in question 
may be supposed to be valued by the publisher at 1,000/. What 
would be the first question he would ask the author? Naturally it 
would be, ‘ Have you copyrighted this work in America? If so, I shall 
be liable to competition with the American edition in this country. 
I shall be forced to sell your book in a cheap form—say at two 
shillings a copy, and I can consequently offer you but a very small 
sum for the right of competing with the American. If, on the other 
hand, you are offering me the actual copyright, that is the monopoly, 
I shall be able to sell your book at a much higher rate, and I can pay 
you 1,000l. for the right.’ This is no fanciful case, but one that would 
frequently occur if this remarkable suggestion were to become law. 
If the originator of the suggestion desires that for the future books 
should be sold at a nominal price in England,and that the author should 
look for such pay as he will be able to get in America for his livelihood, 
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his proposal is undoubtedly an ingenious one for effecting that object. 
But if his object is that which presumably is the object of the con- 
vention, namely, to secure the author’s rights in both countries alike, it 
will most assuredly fail to effect the desired end. 

It is desirable that the true aim of this modification should be 
exposed. It is made with the sanction of the Board of Trade, and 
consequently the President of the Board has made himself responsible 
for it. It is unlikely, however, that it originated with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and it is more probably the work of a permanent official who 
holds views adverse to copyright itself. The amendment deals with 
a point which has no place in an International Convention, but which 
should be brought forward, if it is to be mooted at all, in an Act of 
Parliament, and dealt with by our own Legislature. It has the 
appearance of being designed to upset a treaty which, subject to 
modification, would redress a long-standing grievance. This question 
of International Copyright has Jong been a sore one between England 
and America. Concessions have been made on both sides, and a 
treaty has now been offered by the United States which will benefit 
British authors, and which British publishers are willing to accept, 
though it will benefit them little. It will be a bad piece of work if 
the chance of settling the question is lost through the folly of our 
own Board of Trade. 

CrarLes James LoN@MAN. 





A LaAnpscarE Parnter’s TALE, 


AM a landscape painter, and in my yearly wanderings through the 
quiet byeways of this beautiful England of ours I have lighted 
on many strange scenes, and have filled my note-book with strange 
tales, one of which I now publish. Of myself I wish to say no more 
than is necessary. I arrived late on a summer evening in 18— at an 
old farmhouse in Sussex, where I intended to pass some weeks, 
After supper I strolled out to examine my future sketching ground, 
and following the road which led past our little porch, ascended a 
gentle slope towards a wood. By-and-by I saw among the trees a 
grey tower, which I expected presently to reach ; but the road bent 
away suddenly to the right, and as it was growing dark I returned 
home. 

Next day I came to the neighbourhood of the same tower by a 
different path ; again, however, when I thought to find myself at the 
gates, the road turned aside and led me through a dark firwood on to 
acommon rich with golden furze and a scanty heather just tinged 
with colour. Striking into a sandy footpath, I once more set my 
face towards the tower, which I hoped might prove to be a subject 
for a picture. A third time, however, I was disappointed; there 
was something weird in the way in which these paths approached 
the building only to avoid it. At last, sunk deep between high 
banks, I found a grass-grown track which might, I thought, be the 
avenue I was seeking. The verges were alternately thick with weeds, 
or bare where the grass was worn away below the beeches; the soil 
was parched and cracked, and a row of half-withered evergreens 
drooped on either hand. The short and steep ascent brought me 
to a heavy iron gate, fastened by a loose chain. Passing through, 
I found myself at length below the tower. It was evidently an 
ancient keep, uninhabited and weather-stained: its narrow windows 
fringed here and there with fern, while the ruin-loving valerian 
nestled in the crannies at its base. Joining it was an incongruous 
mass of building, with crenellated walls and mullioned windows, 
ugly, even down to its clumsy, ill-proportioned doors. The dull, 
yellow plaster was stained with blotches of damp, and here and there 
large pieces had broken away and lay crumbled on the grass. The 
blinds were down, save one in a French window, which was drawn 
up awry. 

Looking in, I saw a bare room, the doors painted of a sickly pink, 
the once gaudy paper faded and dull, while by the fireplace a single 
coverless armchair made the dusty desolation appear more desolate. 
Neglected flower-beds lay in front of this window, and last year’s 
dead leaves had lodged at the foot of the low wall which separated 
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the dreary garden from an expanse of park. Wandering round the 
deserted house the shrill song of a canary burst upon my ear, sound- 
ing strangely loud in the grim silence. I followed the sound, and 
discovered a tiny open window, where the bird was still singing 
lustily, and below which a red shawl fluttered from a frayed rope. 

It was a relief to see some sign of life, and while I yet paused at 
the corner of the building, an old woman came from a back door and 
stretched stiffly up to the shawl upon the rope. I hastened forward 
and reached it for her, and while she muttered her thanks in a hoarse 
whisper, I asked her the history of this empty house. She looked up 
at me with a startled glance, as though the sound of a healthy voice 
confused her; and answered, slowly shaking her head, that it was a 
long tale. ‘That tale, as I heard it from her bit by bit, I have 
written connectedly as follows :— 

Lumley Keep and the Lumley family were well known in Sussex 
hundreds of years ago; but their wealth and power had dwindled, and 
the old house had fallen into decay when Sir Alfred Lumley, about 
the end of the last century, sacrificed pride to prudence, and by 
marrying the only child of a rich merchant restored his fallen 
fortunes. Lady Lumley was prudent as well as rich, and thought 
she had made a fair bargain. She gained her title and position, and 
in return built for her husband a house which in those days was 
thought imposing, improved his estate with a keen eye to profit, and, 
in short, proved herself a woman of business. Not one farthing, 
however, would she waste on what she considered useless show, and 
still less would she allow in what she pointedly called her house, 
any of the play in which her husband delighted. He, being a man 
of weak purpose, yielded completely to her sway, and even allowed 
their son Gerald to be brought up entirely under his mother’s eye, 
only uttering feeble protests and allusions to the gay doings of his 
own youth, which the boy learnt to regard as the wanderings of a 
dotard. 

Lady Lumley’s precepts fell on a willing ear, and Gerald grew up 
steeped in prejudices, and weil instructed in nothing but the narrow 
maxims that pass for wisdom in a commonplace mind. No doubt in 
time he too saw life after his fashion, but there seemed to be no 
place for him among healthier-minded men, and he preferred to be 
undisputed lord in his solitary home, rather than modify an opinion 
or waive a claim to suit his fellows. 

It was not till late in life, when he had long enjoyed the title, 
that he married a girl who seemed to wither up in the chill silence 
of that empty house, and died in giving birth to a daughter. On 
this daughter Sir Gerald concentrated all his pride, and what affection 
he could feel. For her alone he would spend his hoarded wealth, 
sparing nothing that could enhance her dignity in his eyes or those 
of his retainers; and while she was yet but a child he would talk 
to her foster-mother and nurse of the brilliant marriage by which 
she must some day add lustre to her name. Guests, however, grew 
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yearly rarer at the Keep, few caring to visit the proud old man, who 
became more and more miserly, and wearied his neighbours with his 
pretensions and expectations. Once or twice some youth, urged 
by rumours of the father’s wealth and the daughter’s beauty, tried 
to make good his footing ; but an oppressive stillness reigned in the 
dim house, and the would-be wooers gladly curtailed their stay. 

Yet Lilias was a girl for whom a man might have dared and 
borne much. The delicate pallor of her complexion only deepened 
by contrast the colour of her grey eyes; and a Vandyck might have 
desired to immortalise the grace of her form, the poise of her fair 
head. Quiet and thoughtful, knowing nothing of the lighter pastimes 
and joys of her age, she was wise in book-lore, such as few girls cared 
to study; and wise, too, as to the daily wants and cares of the people at 
her gates, for the old nurse would talk to her of them all, partly out 
of mere garrulousness, partly from a confused sense that the girl’s life 
lacked kindly guidance, and that many duties would devolve upon 
her. She did not know that at times Lilias envied the toiling wives 
and mothers whose sorrows she pitied and relieved. Sir Gerald 
allowed her perfect liberty, as was natural, for it would have appeared 
impossible to him that anyone of his daughter's birth and breeding 
should misuse her freedom. That a satisfactory proposal would some 
day be made to him for her hand he never doubted, nor did he 
imagine that she would hesitate to accept a suitor he approved. 
Ladies of family, as a matter of course, conducted themselves with 
decorum in such affairs, and therefore there could be no need for 
restraint as regarded their girlish acquaintanceships. Lilias enjoyed 
her liberty less gratefully, perhaps, than she might have done had she 
ever known discipline, but through her enjoyment there ran a con- 
stant undercurrent of doubt. Could life, indeed, hold nothing more 
for her than this? Was she to be entirely contented with her 
pencil-drawing and ballad singing, or could she too have taken a 
place in the world of which she had read? Sometimes, when the 
wind blew keenly up from the sea, she would climb the downs, and 
gazing across the broad expanse of dale and field, would stretch her 
arms and drink a deep breath of strong air, and long, yearn for some- 
thing, she knew not what, that should satisfy her soul. 

Thus her seventeenth birthday came round, and Sir Gerald, 
absorbed in pompous schemes for the future, hardly realised that 
womanhood was blossoming in her before his eyes. 

As the two sat at breakfast one day he told her that he had a 
letter from Sir Hugh Malisson, who begged him to pay some atten- 
tion to a young friend of his, a certain Lionel Radetsky, whose father 
was a Polish nobleman, though his mother, happily, added Sir 
Gerald, was English. ‘Iam expected to ask him here for a while, 
which is a nuisance, but I must not disoblige Sir Hugh ; he is a man 
of family, with whom I wish to continue on intimate terms, so see to 
it, Lilias, that preparation is made for this youth.’ 

Now Sir Hugh Malisson was one of the Baronet’s oldest acquaint- 
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ances, and entertained for him a half-contemptuous regard. His 
letters, full of the chat of town, were one of the chief links between 
Lumley Keep and the outer world. 

It was on a spring day that Lionel Radetsky came to the Keep, 
Lilias and her father were in the flower-garden when he arrived, and 
the old butler brought him out to them by the French window. As 
he stepped from the shadow of the room into the sunshine Lilias 
looked up from her flowers and watched him advance, a youth just 
over middle height, his foreign blood betraying itself in his dark eyes 
and complexion and a certain alertness of movement, his expression 
frank and bright, his manner full of ease. And he, on his part, saw 
a slight figure in a quaint old-fashioned silk, standing motionless, a 
bunch of white narcissus in her hand. 

But a few moments passed before the stir of greeting broke in on 
this mute observation, yet few as they were, they sufficed for the 
graving on either heart of a picture which memory would frame in 

old. 

. How should old Sir Gerald show attention to an active youth who 
desired to see the country and would spend hours out of doors? The 
thing was impossible; Lilias must take the labour of entertaining the 
lad off his hands. A lad of strange tastes, too, who painted and 
sang—two things that in Sir Gerald’s youth were not thought proper 
occupations for a gentleman or man of fashion—but times no doubt 
had changed, for Sir Hugh was eminently a man of the world, who 
would not trouble himself with an undesirable acquaintance.  Lilias 
could sing and draw, a very expensive governess had taught her, and 
she had done several admirable pencil sketches in the park ; it would 
be easy for her to amuse this young gentleman, whose ideas would 
certainly be an intolerable nuisance to a man of Sir Gerald’s age and 
habits. Yes, he would leave him to Lilias, and get rid of him as 
soon as possible. 

Spring is fairer nowhere than near the Sussex downs. The dark 
fir-woods rise massively above copses just touched with vivid green, the 
furze is sweet and golden, the hedges are thick with primroses and 
starry white blossoms. And the roads wind temptingly in and out 
among the trees, with here a tiny village nestling cosily in a hollow, 
and there a lonely shaded lane, where the pheasants call and the shy 
hare scarcely stirs, even though two lovers should pass quietly along. 

Warmer grow the days as the corn begins to show in the brown 
fields, the air is alive with the glad song of myriad larks, and the 
cuckoo is heard in the woods. Sweeter and sweeter grow the even- 
ings as the summer tints appear, and when the red sun is down, and 
the sounds of life are dying away, the mellow nightingale trills his 
low note from the hawthorn bush or birchen copse. The world is full 
of love and subdued joy that find their reflection in young eyes and 
smiles. 

Who can count the steps by which Love draws near in such a land 
of dreams ? 
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Not gentle Lilias, with her surprised and beating heart, nor 
Lionel, conscious of deceit, and dreading an explanation that would 
break the spell about their lives. He had come, at Sir Hugh’s sug- 
gestion, to win an heiress if he could, and now, loving the woman, he 
dared not seek her hand. How could he confess that idle scheme, or 
ask her to leave this strange, quiet world of hers with one whose life 
must be full of risk, whose past appeared tarnished beside her pure 
existence? Once, twice even, he had tried to fly, but when he spoke 
of going a shadow troubled her clear eyes, and at the sight he had 
almost fallen at her knees, as he might have done before a saint, and 
begged her to bless him with her love. 

If she needed him how could he go? And he knew she did need 
him—he was showing her her true nature, that had lain slumbering 
beneath the heavy veil of a monotonous and narrow routine; he was 
arousing new aspirations in her by his talk of that stirring world in 
which men gave life-long labour to art, and others, yet nobler, 
struggled or died for freedom. For he had power, this youth, and 
inherited gifts, with the daring energy that makes a man great, and 
in his love for Lilias he was casting his careless boyhood behind him. 

The sight of her, toiling ignorantly at empty prettinesses, as she 
had been taught to do, filled him with compassion, so that at last he 
spoke to her tentatively of what she might be and do, watching her 
face the while. ‘You could do better than this,’ said he, taking up 
a pencil sketch at which she was patiently working under the shade 
of a great lime, in which the bees hummed busily. ‘May I show 
you my meaning? I should like to sketch that cottage myself ;’ and 
he sat down and drew, Lilias standing by. 

After a while he looked at her, and saw her cheeks bright witb 
colour, her lips parted, her eyes moist. 

He sprang up and caught her hand. 

‘I have vexed you—I was rude—forgive me, forgive me!’ 

‘No, not rude,’ smiled Lilias, two tears falling; ‘but I know 
nothing, and I want to know so much! Teach me!’ 

Then Lionel bent down and touched the little hand reverently 
= his lips, and returned to his work in silence, his heart throb- 

ing. 

He was right in his conjecture, this girl could forget herself; 
there was no pettiness, no touch of self-conceit about her ; and with 
her large-hearted sympathy she might be a great woman, a helpmeet 
for . man who cherished bold schemes—if he could but take her 
away 

‘I fear there is rain coming, Miss Lumley, we had better go 
home,’ he said abruptly, for his hand trembled so that he could 
not work ; ‘you must let me thank you for this afternoon. 

‘ Nay, it is I should thank you for so pleasant a lesson,’ replied 
Lilias frankly, but her eyes fell before his, and they walked home 
almost without speaking. Love was hastening nearer every hour. 

And what was Sir Gerald about all this time? To his great 
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surprise he found his guest’s presence by no means so disagreeable as 
he had expected. The youth could talk of other matters besides 
drawing and music, and was well nigh as good company as shrewd 
Sir Hugh himself. He had evidently seen good society, and listened 
with interest to Sir Gerald’s views on the supreme advantages of 
birth and breeding. As to his own parentage he had said little, 
only replying to a direct question of Sir Gerald’s, that his father was 
absent from home for political reasons, an answer which current 
events rendered satisfactory as well as credible. Gentlemen of the 
ancien régime were just then obnoxious in certain quarters. Sir 
Hugh had written, expressing his obligation for the kindness shown 
to his young friend, and altogether Sir Gerald felt that his com- 
plaisance was agreeable to himself as well as to others, and was in no 
hurry to be rid of his visitor. 

Only the faithful nurse’s eyes watched heedfully from her upper 
window the comings and goings of Lilias and Lionel; but when she 
saw her charge’s colour deepening, her step growing firmer, when 
Lionel’s smiling face became more earnest as time went on, she took 
heart, and hoped that at last a brighter day was dawning for the girl 
on whom she doated. 

‘Oh, nursie dear, I am so happy,’ cried Lilias, one evening, fling- 
ing her arms round the old woman’s neck. 

‘ Ay, my dear, I see it plain enough; has anything happened out 
of the common to-night ?’ 

* No, nursie, nothing, but then happiness itself is common with 
me just now.’ 

The nurse turned the sweet face to her and looked into the clear 
eyes. 

, ‘You love him well, Miss Lilias, nigh as well as he loves you ; but, 
my dear, if you both mean it in earnest, you must be strong and 
true, for there will be hard times for the two of you by-and-by. He's 
not the prince Sir Gerald expects you to marry.’ 

Lilias’s cheek had changed from red to white, but she went down 
slowly to the drawing-room, and could only answer Lionel’s eager 
questions by a silent gesture. 

Each day Lionel felt that the crisis of their fate was drawing 
nearer ; this life of sweetness could not last for ever, and yet, know- 
ing Sir Gerald’s opinions, he foresaw that speech could but ship- 
wreck his hopes, unless Lilias loved him as he believed she might love. 

As often happens, his confession was brought about by chance. 

‘What an uncommonly fine voice you have, Radetsky,’ said Sir 
Gerald one evening, after listening to ‘ La ci darem.’ ‘ If you had not 
been born a gentleman now, you might have made your fortune on the 
stage.’ 

oe looked down at Lilias, whose fingers were straying over 
the keys, and a new self-consciousness in her, born perhaps of that 
tender duet, urged him to speak. The words came slowly and witha 
measured emphasis— 
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‘My voice is inherited. My mother was none the less a lady 
that she was also for five years one of the greatest singers of her 
day.’ 

"Wei mother was—what—did you say?’ cried Sir Gerald, sit- 
ting up in his armchair. 

The scorn of the tone brought the red to Lionel’s cheek, and he 
continued quickly— 

‘Her name was Marion Garland, better known as Madame 
Garlandelli.’ 

‘Garlandelli! Why I’ve paid my money to hear her!’ 

‘That seems terrible to you, Sir Gerald, but those who, like your 
old friend, Sir Hugh Malisson, knew my dear mother’s history, 
honoured her more than you can despise her. My father’s family is 
at least as old as yours, and he was proud to make her his wife. You 
asked me once about his position, and I am ashamed to confess that 
for one reason, and one only, I did not answer you fully. His fortune 
has been swept away in the war, and he maintains himself honourably 
by teaching in London. Sir Hugh proposed that I should become a 
singer, but I have always intended to be an artist, and I hope to 
succeed in that profession as my mother did in hers.’ 

Then the storm burst: Sir Gerald’s most cherished opinions had 
been outraged by every statement Lionel had made, and forgetting 
his daughter’s presence he hurled angry epithets at him, his family, 
and Sir Hugh. 

The young man clenched his hand involuntarily, but at the same 
moment gentle fingers touched him. He turned, and read in Lilias’s 
brimming eyes all and more than he had hoped. 

‘My love!’ he whispered, grasping her wrist, ‘may I tell him 
why I stayed—for your sake, Lilias, love, queen ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then go quickly and I will join you inthe Keep; go!’ 

Lilias fled away, and, as the door closed, Lionel faced his host. 

‘The reason that kept me silent regarding my father’s position, 
Sir Gerald, is also the reason I remained here. I love your daughter, 
and I dare to hope I may one day be worthy to win her.’ 

At this Sir Gerald’s fury overpast speech, but with threatening 
gestures and broken words he ordered the young man to leave the 
house instantly. 

Lionel bowed, and hurried to the Keep, where Lilias tremblingly 
awaited him, the old nurse at her side. He held out his arms, and 
the girl clung to him sobbing ; this was no time for hesitation or 
coy denial. 

‘Poor lambs, poor lambs!’ muttered the nurse. ‘I knew it would 
come; it’s many a day since Sir Gerald had aught to cross him, but 
I know his temper well. You're to leave, do you say, sir? There 
then, go you to the top room of the Keep with Miss Lilias and have 
your talk out ; Ill see to your things.’ 

One effort Lilias determined to make, sudden courage firing her. 
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She went down to the drawing-room where her father was sitting, 
exausted by his unwonted emotion. 

‘Father!’ said she, standing gravely before him, ‘you expect 
me to marry, do you not ?’ 

‘ Assuredly I do.’ 

‘ You wish me to be happy ?’ 

‘ I expect you to behave with propriety, not to talk of happiness 
like any vulgar village girl.’ 

‘Am I not to hope for it as well as they, father! Why cannot I 
choose my life as poorer women do; why cannot I marry someone— 
I love ?’ asked the girl very low. 

‘Someone you love! Are you mad, or am I? Is it possible that 
you, a Lumley, care for that insolent foreign scoundrel ?’ 

‘I do, father! and I will never marry anyone else.’ 

These bold words uttered, strength and courage ebbed, and Lilias 
hurried to hide her tears and confusion on her nurse’s shoulder, till a 
stronger arm drew her away. 

That night saw the lovers’ last meeting in the Keep. After 
Lionel had left the house he was readmitted by the nurse to take his 
farewell. 

How long the two sat together they never knew, but they watched 
the sunset fade and the chill mists creep up from the valley, island- 
ing the dark firs, and winding in dank wreaths across the park. 
Then the moon rose, and a chill wind blew through the woods, and 
the patient nurse, watching on the stairs, heard the clock strike and 
bid the lovers part. There had been wild talk between them of 
flight that soberer thoughts forbad. Lilias knew that the happiness 
she sought would flee from her as surely as she fled from duty; and 
Lionel could tell better than she how unfit she was for his life of 
poverty and trial. 

So with vows and prayers, with kisses in whose first sweetness 
mingled the bitterness of loss, they said farewell and tore themselves 
apart; but Lionel, as he dashed down the steep road, not daring to 
look behind, felt with angry grief that Lilias must endure the harder 
fate, for he must work to win her, while she could only wait. Even 
he, however, little guessed what was in store for her. 

Once aroused, her father’s suspicions knew no bounds, and he 
quickly installed in the house an ancient governess, by name Miss 
Peel, hired to watch his daughter; and, alas for Lilias, ready and 
willing to do her work. There might be no solitary wanderings now, 
and but few free hours, nor could a letter come and go from the Keep 
unquestioned. Only through the courage of a strong love could the 
girl have borne that life of petty tyranny. And she bore it seemingly 
in vain ; bore it till her cheeks grew thin and pale, and grey threads 
appeared in the brown locks about her weary temples. Out of that 
darkness into which Lionel had fled not a word or a line came to 
comfort her. With Sir Hugh, her father had quarrelled fiercely, so 
that not even that tie was left her, and thus her life dragged on 
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through long years. Rumour busied itself in the neighbourhood : 
some said the father was mad, some the daughter; but in time even 
rumour was worn out, and the folk only shook their heads mysteriously 
when Sir Gerald’s carriage rolled by. Once only did Lilias defy her 
father, when a neighbouring lordling, newly succeeded to his titles, 
made a formal proposal for her hand. He was not such a suitor as 
Sir Gerald had once hoped for, but after the danger his daughter 
had escaped he was willing to accept any eligible offer, so he told 
Lilias sternly what was before her. After a moment’s thought she 
requested (with a certain sparkle in her eyes the while) that she 
might see the gentleman first in her father’s presence. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Sir Gerald, surprised at this unlooked for 
acquiescence. 

Lady and suitor were soon face to face, and Sir Gerald learnt 
that he was baffled. 

With dignified composure and in courteous phrase Lilias stated 
that her affections were engaged, and that she deemed it the most 
honourable course to say so at once in Sir Gerald’s hearing. 

To his angry threats, when the two were alone, she replied calmly : 

‘If you were to take me to the church by force, father, you could 
not make me a wife against my will. I would claim the protection 
of the clergyman at the altar itself.’ 

After this there was no further talk of marriage, but Sir Gerald 
brooded ceaselessly over the failure of his schemes, and guarded his 
daughter as jealously as before. 

At length his selfish and moody old age reached that saddest of 
sad endings, when the passing bell rings in freedom and gain of life 
to those who should listen to it with tears. 

Before all was over, Lilias was summoned from the sick man’s 
bedside to Miss Peel’s room. 

‘You will be mistress here to-morrow,’ said she; ‘ you see I am 
packing up in order to forestall your intentions.’ 

‘I shall certainly wish you to leave as soon as it is quite con- 
venient to you,’ replied Lilias gravely. 

‘You are most considerate. Perhaps it is right to tell you that 
at the time when you were refusing your last suitor I saw another at 
the gate.’ 

‘You did! Who do you mean?’ cried Lilias, the red leaping to 
her face. 

‘I mean Lionel Radetsky, whose letter I intercepted, and who 
came to seek you again.’ 

‘And you told him F 

‘That you were engaged in receiving a visitor whom, at your 
father’s desire, you had consented to admit. It was strictly true.’ 

‘And he?’ 

‘He went away without a word.’ 

Lilias looked at the thin-lipped face before her and drew back 
with a gesture of irrepressible scorn. 
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‘I would rather stand here alone as I am now than change places 
with you, were you the happiest woman living. Oh, you miserable 
creature, what have I done that you should hate me so?’ cried she, 
shaken by a passion of impotent bitterness. 

‘I did not wish to hate you,’ replied Miss Peel calmly. ‘ Your 
father trusted me and paid me well, and I have deserved his trust. 
I have nothing to reproach myself with. If I hate you now it is 
because you have shown me every day and every hour that you 
despised me. That gave you strength and calmness. I found 
comfort in the knowledge that I have done my duty in spite of you. 
That is all I wished to say, I shall be gone before morning.’ 

Lilias turned away from her without speaking, for she could have 
uttered nothing but a groan. 

Next day she was free, and then the reaction came. With per- 
sistent haste she made arrangements for dismantling and shutting up 
the Keep, only providing pleasant rooms in it for the faithful nurse 
who was to end her days there if she chose. 

‘ And when am I to see you back, my dear ?’ asked the old woman. 

The girl’s face grew hard as she replied— 

‘ Never, nursie. Never will I set foot inside those terrible walls 
again—unless I were to come back with him.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, my dear, you'll let me come and see you, or my 
poor old heart will break!’ 

‘Yes, nursie, whenever you like ; as soon as I return to England, 
if I ever do return.’ 

‘ But where are you going ?’ 

‘To Italy. He said he would go there, and I follow him. He 
may not care for me now, he may be married; but I must search for 
him. I must find him and tell him I am not the false thing that 
woman bid him think me.’ 

Such was the sad history of Lumley Keep, and it was now two 
years since its fair young mistress had wandered away on her quest. 

To my eyes the house appeared a ghastly prison as I strolled 
round it, and thought of the day when the two glad faces had first 
turned towards each other across the now desolate garden beds. 


In the following year I returned to my pleasant quarters at the 
farm, and found the place full of stir and expectation. The still 
shrubberies round the Keep resounded with the clang of tools, and 
busy workmen whistled gay airs as they passed to and fro. My friend 
the nurse, hobbling briskly up and down in the sunshine, watched 
the proceedings with eager eyes, and when she saw me approach she 
pulled a letter from her pocket, and cried, ‘Miss Lilias has kept 
her word, they’re coming back together.’ 

Not long afterwards a brother artist writing to me from Italy 
chanced to tell me how Lilias Lumley had passed from patient 
endurance of gloom into light and joy. I subjoin that portion of his 
letter. 
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‘You know,’ he wrote, ‘that from my garden I command 
glimpses of the winding path that leads up from our village to the 
wayside shrine of the patron saint. I have told you also of Garland, 
the wonderful young genius who lives in the house next mine, a 
painter who is in love with beauty, but never with any woman. 

‘We heard lately that an English lady had taken one of the 
lower villas for a couple of months, and [ confess I was anxious 
to see her, a rumour having reached me that she was a beautiful 
heiress. 

‘One evening then, I was smoking in my garden when I saw 
Garland leave his house and stroll down the steep path between the 
oleanders, singing a favourite ballad as he went. (He has a rare 
baritone. ) 

‘Soon after, a figure in black emerged from the lower villa and 
came slowly upward. Here, thought I, is our new neighbour, now I 
shall hear from Garland what she is like. 

‘The scene was idyllic; he leant against a gnarled olive, where 
we often sit together, and sang again while he lighted his cigar. 

‘Suddenly, a turn or two of the path below him, the black figure 
paused as though to listen, and then hurried swiftly on and up. 

‘As she turned the corner and came face to face with Garland, 
the song broke off, he sprang forward, and in a second was on his 
knee while she bent over him —and I went indoors. 

‘Here was the explanation of his imperturbability, and I must 
say he had good reason for it, for his future wife is a queen among 
women, 

‘It seems that his mother’s name was Garland, his own is Ra- 
detsky, but his father’s political relations made it impossible for him 
to travel abroad unsuspected, so he prudently took his mother’s 
homelier cognomen. He is himself a prime mover in certain 
political schemes. 

‘I had suspected that his painting gained him a living, but that 
it also covered other pursuits. 

‘He and she are supremely happy, as they ought to be; if she 
has fortune he has fame, and when these marry surely a success has 
been achieved.’ 

M. C. Streiine. 
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TYNINGTOWN. 


ATURE has happily endowed us with a strong love for our 
mother earth. It is the lucky privilege of a few to enjoy the 
possession of acres upon acres of land, consecrated to them by the 
nobility of long descent, and endeared by the holy ties of family, and 
the bright brave traditions that age twines round the name of English 
landowners. This is an inalienable possession, which only becomes 
extinct with family blood, and cannot be transferred to city merchants 
with the conveying clause in the parchment scroll. All common 
humanity is heir to love for soil in ‘this blessed plot—this earth, this 
realm, this England ;’ the feeling is only a question of degrees down 
the steps of society’s ladder. Probably the stout-hearted farmer, who 
has worn his ploughshare bright in the furrows, who has foot-marked 
every inch of the fields, and knows the temper of the soil better than 
that of his own family, loves the farm he and his fathers have held 
as dearly as the breath of life; and his trusty ploughman, who 
reckons it genuine pleasure at the noon of harvest-time to lie down 
on the stubble-field against a sheaf of grain, and to have nothing but 
his bent arm to rest the head upon, with his child’s chatter in his 
ear, has a stronger love for the acres he ploughs, sows, and reaps, 
than any owner holding it by the firm grip of purchase. With the 
corn they sow, they sow their whole hearts. In turning up the soil 
they lay bare their trading capital to the mercy of heaven. And 
their love for it has grown with their toiling long years’ work ; their 
silent hopes and despairing fears are spread across the smiling broad 
acres. No compensation can fill the gap in their lives for the change 
of farm and homestead; their sorrows and joys are written in the 
vigorous language of common life, and rotate with the seasons. The 
soil cleaves not only to their heavy boots, but also to their Saxon 
hearts. 
Now, I have tasted neither the sweets of a rent-roll nor the bitters 
of a peasant’s cot, and yet I am content. In my love for my town I 
would count a mansion, with all its retainers, but a poor exchange. 
My love for the quiet old town was never purchased, and is not now 
~ to be bartered. I carry it with me in my heart, and it sweetens the 
world and my daily bread. Politicians both local and national 
trumpet loud to me and to you that townsfolk and all electors should 
take an ardent interest in the affairs of the State. Down in the free 
burgh I find my own affairs sufficient for my mental vision. The 
house with the time-eaten gables, with their ends turned uncere- 
moniously towards the High Street, gives me a vote; but it gives 
what I hold of more value, an old quaint house, with an army of doors, 
crooked stairs, an easement of water-drip on my neighbour’s back 
yard—a possession in the place of my nativity. Where my father 
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died I live. It is an odd, unpretending, awkward house, with red- 
tiled roof, with its cold shoulders breaking the street line; but in all 
this it is in tune with me. Its old fashion is genuine, and it smiles 
upon me every spring as the painters whitewash the gables. Mine are 
five, and Hawthorne’s house had seven, and there the difference ends. 
One can find as much to love in an old gable as in an old meadow. 
The years have dealt tenderly with it. Time has indeed seasoned it. 
How beautiful and rich are the red tiles, relieved by age marks and 
the tinted lichen ! how mellow are the corner-stones of red sand !—how 
piquant the Gothic chimneys, as the evening glow of the summer 
sun lingers on them! Against my gables have leaned the Round- 
head psalm-singing soldiers, and also the gay Cavaliers. In present 
days the yeomen back their carts, and a country carrier starts from 
here once a week in his rounds of the shire. Boys light their crackers 
and squibs here on the Queen’s birthday, and the miniature cannons 
play plop against the walls. The burgesses lean against it by the 
prescriptive right of centuries, smoking their pipe of peace to their 
words of war. The stones and lime date from history long before 
the window tax was imposed; and next to my delight in the old 
gables is that of fingering the dull brown parchment titles, with the 
bold, clear lettered signature of the town’s notary, adorned by the 
elaborate flourish which was his own copyright. Signatures such as 
these were of the fine arts, bearing the impress of the notary’s cha- 
racter, and as picturesque in the contractions, lines, and dashing 
flourish as the dress he wore. How solemn and firm is each stroke of 
the home-made quills! as if the notary had signed a death-warrant ; 
and how the flourish comes and goes underneath the upright letters 
with all the movements of a stately galliard! The flourish surrounds 
the signature, and ends it as with a blast of trumpets. Will no one 
revive that lost art? Will no one give us fac-similes of such beau- 
tiful characteristic signatures? I would rather possess their signa- 
tures than their biographies. 

If you ask me where is this town, and how large is it, I can only 
answer in Orlando fashion, it is the size of my heart. It is off the 
main line of the railway, and possesses no guide-books. Neither 
Cook nor Gaze has ever set eyes on it, and seldom indeed an excur- 
sion train comes roaring and hurrahing up its junction line from a dis- 
tant city. Excursionists find no appliances of enjoyment here, for 
one must bring the enjoying heart to get into sympathy with the 
pastoral English town. The grass grows on the streets, and folks’ 
hearts are kept green. The low-storied houses, with wooden fronts 
and occasional outside stairs and dim red-tiled roofs, give the town a 
miniature Antwerp appearance. The streets are wide, and all centre 
in the town-hall, which early in the century was the common jail for 
the county; and the keeper, sole accredited constable of the shire, 
each evening at sunset liberated the choice prisoners, that they might 
spend the night at their own homes, and return in the morning before 
the shopkeepers had removed their shutters. The old and the new are 
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side by side; a branch bank is next door to an ancient hostelry, the 
head-quarters of the local volunteers adjoin a blacksmith’s forge, a 
lawyer’s chambers are opposite the collector’s box for the receipt of 
the town’s custom; and in an alley running to the river side are a 
skinner’s yard, a dyer’s establishment, a wood turner’s shop, and a 
hand nailmaker’s smithy. The town wakens from its slumbers once 
a week, on market day, when the squealing of pigs, the bellowing of 
cattle, the bleating of sheep, the barking of dogs, the rattle of horses 
and carts, and the noise of human voices bartering and selling in the 
market-place are heard ; wives bring their eggs and butter in spotless 
linen on green leaves, carriers’ carts are loaded and unloaded in a row, 
and all the purses in the town then clink with their golden gains. It 
is far on in the night ere the last farmer’s gig drives out of the town, 
and the ostler at the ‘George’ saunters home. It is maintained by rigid 
moralists that the farmers here live too high, but the generous Saxon 
heart has before now said that men of great skill, great capital, and 
great enterprise, as they are, have an undoubted right to live high. 
The fairs and markets date farther back than the rude figures 1.6.4.1 
on a door-stone, with the delightful inscription above, ‘ Meliora. 
Semper. Cogita.’ The Latin words have at once puzzled and pleased 
the aged hinds and retired farmers, many of whom have made the 
town a haven of rest in their latter days. And more grey beards 
have wagged and dim eyes strained under a window slabstone with 


the letters deeply embedded in coats of whitewash. IT | | | | | 
ID 1599. Local antiquarians for long had grave disputes over es 
six lines, some averring they were pagan relics, symbols of old cus- 
toms, ora coat of arms. They were really the sign of a candlemaker, 
the upward lines representing half a dozen candles. 

In spring the sun’s rays stick like locks of wool to the white- 
washed gables; and the associations of many eminent men cast a 
halo of romance over the town and district. Cromwell fought one of 
his masterly battles here, here a queen was born, and another slept a 
restless night in the old tower before her flight next day down the 
river side to the sea. A lord chancellor was born in a mansion on 
the river banks, an artisan lad of the town rose to be Lord Mayor of 
London, a teacher in the grammar school became a distinguished 
prelate. A national reformer, and his inveterate opponent under the 
king, were born and passed their early days a stone’s throw from each 
other in the parish. England found in this immediate neighbour- 
hood some of her best early poets and many judicious judges ; and 
in the vicarage an aged divine was among the first to write history in 
a simple fashion. A squire from the parish was a French marshal 
under Bonaparte, and another in later years was Governor-General of 
India. These incidents could be multiplied, but after all hundreds of 
our English towns could easily present parallel lines of eminent men ; 
they only show that it isa thoroughly genuine English town, where in 
all times are Shakespeare’s national ‘ happy breed of men,’ ‘ fear’d by 
their breed, and famous by their birth.’ 
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Early in the summer evening I row down the river from the old . 
mill, pulling gently with the ebb tide. As I approach the Waterloo 
Bridge I generally hear the loud country songs of broad-shouldered 
women, clad in hues that would exhaust a painter’s palette, returning 
with merry hearts from the harvest-fields in the parish. Their lilting 
music and their swinging gait give me a fresh fillip of life, and I 
rest on the oars till they have taken themselves and their pastoral 
muse beyond reach. A few yards. down, an angler, a resin-fingered 
cobbler with a leather apron, and trusty spectacles on a radical nose, 
is intent on his evening’s sport, unmindful of the harvest lasses’ song 
or of the splash of my oars. On the meadow lie outstretched a 
couple of artisans, discussing their nightly debate with all the respon- 
sible airs of Cabinet ministers. Two schoolboys with glowing eyes 
fly a kite; and no admiral ever attended more keenly to the flags 
from the commodore’s ship than they do to the paper slips spinning 
on the string. Down the river I row, passing the laundrymaids 
dressed in pretty prints, and the washing women taking down the 
dried clothes from the poles on the meadow, chattering with gossip 
as they bustle with arm-loads to the clothes baskets. The garden 
plots behind the outlying houses, with their tenants admiring their rows 
of beehives, and cherry trees on the gable ends, herald the approach of 
the Abbey. It lies along the river bend, surrounded with the grace- 
ful beech, chestnut, and poplar trees. I am more devoted to the 
time-worn historical building than to its weekly services. The old 
Abbey early taught me true reverence. Every night I visit its ivy- 
covered ruins with the regularity of a devotee. The picturesque 
dismantled choir, the grim gargoyles in quaint designs, the beauti- 
fully chiselled window pillars, the elegant roofless transept, where 
pigeons flutter and jackdaws build, with the recumbent tombstones 
lying on the grass-covered floor, where the voices of priests and friars 
and the praise of choristers were wont to be heard, are to me as 
personal as the articles of faith, and have a stronger pull over my 
heart than any creed. The Abbey has outlived the faiths and creeds 
of its pious founders; and when the religious moods of this century 
have felt the rack of this moving world, it will still be a shadow in a 
weary land. Here the most eloquent sermons are preached to me 
out of my life’s experience. A stray blackbird from the neighbour- 
ing orchard, perched on a baronet’s tomb, is singing the glory of 
God. No stained glass windows with graceful designs can approach 
the hues of the evening sun’s rays falling aslant the deep-toned 
ruins. And the ruins of a building which was a place of worship 
for the living, or a lazaret for the sick, impress one with a full sense 
of completeness, of their having accomplished the aim of the builder. 
There are no more surprises for us in the old building to readjust 
our estimate, as there is in an immortal poet who yet lives this side 
of the grave. The age of pilgrimages is not past. There passes the 
bended form of the greatest literary power, who has travelled all the 
way from the metropolis to visit alone the last resting-place of his 
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wife. The churchyard makes one have strange, silent companions. 
A duke rests in all the glory which sculptor’s art could bestow, 
honoured in death with an epitaph from his king, yet bearing a 
heavy load of dishonour in the pages of history. The superstitions 
of the people have had ample revenge in his massive coffin having 
been twice disturbed in the low-lying vault by the river floods. A 
yard away lies, in the same mould of earth, under shadow of the 
same building, an unbending yeoman tenant who never darkened 
the duke’s castle, and whose heart lies nearer the landlord’s in the 
grave than ever it did in life. As the Abbey is dimly reflected in 
the running river,so men’s lives are reflected in their epitaphs. The 
western portion of the Abbey is restored, and there the living worship, 
and in the burial-place the old families of the town are linked to the 
dead. Here is a memorial to a cook, whom her lord apostrophised 
as being honest, and as having found for his lordship’s table good 
cheer ; there is an epitaph of a curate, whose service for half a cen- 
tury is declared to need no eulogy. Here is a superb monument 
in a gloomy vault to a lord chancellor, having black marble pillars, 
white alabaster capitals, with the bust of bis lady surrounded by 
nine coats of the family armorial bearings, the figures of the lord 
and lady lying close together with coronets on their heads; there 
against the wall is a plain stone in memory of an ordinary vintner, 
from which we gather, in language so beautiful and simple and 
powerful, that he was esteemed by friends, respected by travellers, 
of a humane disposition, blessed by the poor, a loving husband, 
and a good man. Is that not a right royal epitaph? Many a king 
would gladly die if in his heart he knew that such lines would be 
engraved above his head. The Dutch adorned the monuments of 
their admirals with festoons of seaweed, and shells, and naval orna- 
ments; the burghers here follow their own genius after the same 
manner. The monument to a gardener has the carvings of the rake 
and hoe, the reel and line, with a bunch of roses and a wreath of 
flowers ; while the butcher has the knife and cleaver, steel sharpener 
and kidneys; and that to a baker is ornamented with designs of 
the oven, shovel, and mop. All these designs of trades date a cen- 
tury back, when the relatives and craftsmen of the town esteemed it 
an honour to have the words cut out that a man died a free towns- 
man, and dean of his trade guild. These beautiful devices of our 
forefathers are being revived. It is an art, but meantime a lost one. 

The literature on the tombs plays many a sad reverse with the 
estimate of character; some in their graves have found good epitaphs 
who never in life had good characters, while others sleep in paupers’ 
graves, with no inscription overhead, but the memory of a good name 
in the common heart. Ludicrous is the lavishment of Scripture on 
the tombs of the clergy. Their epitaphs are clenched with loaded 
phrases, and numerous sentences of Holy Writ, as if it were buried 
with them, and pious parishioners could now only read it on their 
tombs, And they are written with such lumbering grace, such 
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pompous diction, as to make the reader profane indeed. But in the 
flight of time we too shall become a little dust, an empty name, a 
day’s topic, with a resting-place in mother earth, and, probably, an 
epitaph. To-morrow we shall have spent to-day, and the ever-fresh 
to-morrow will keep baling out our years till to-morrow come, and 
we are not. The evening sun has set the western sky aglow with 
fire, and the graveyard is getting deserted, and I have a good row 
back to the mill and the company of the living. A beautiful legend 
has come down to us through centuries, and I care not if it be only 
a beautiful story. It runs thus. The river’s flooded waters ap- 
proached the Abbey, and threatened destruction to those around it; 
a nun lifted up the statue of the Virgin, and in terrible despair 
threatened to throw it into the flood if the Virgin Mary answered not 
her earnest prayer and protected the building and their lives from 
destruction. The flooded river immediately subsided. Men of old 
loved to call the place the lamp or light of the shire, and a light it 
is to one’s life. In all verity I desire no other last resting-place 
than under the covering wings of the old Abbey, within sound of the 
rushing river, and with some evergreen ivy for a headstone and an 
epitaph. A good life is the most enduring monument. In a pure 
heart is the noblest epitaph. In my native soil I could sleep at 
peace with all men; it would satisfy me to know the company I was 
laid beside, and I would not grudge the pleasure of digging my 
grave to the sexton’s assistant, an idiot from birth and a maker of 
rhymes. His merriment, and old snatches of bygone songs which come 
to his lips as he opens fresh graves, would not disturb me any more 
than an ancient nurse’s rhymes do a sleeping child. Like the child, 
methinks I would sleep the sounder at the familiar lullaby. While 
one moralises in the eventide a lover and his lass walk hand in hand 
among the dead ; to such strange uses may a graveyard be applied. 
Truly it is a solemn place for love-making. Hora fugit, memento 
mor. In this long home, crowded with centuries of bygone 
parishioners, of a sweet summer’s evening I love to sit on a recumbent 
tomb, with margin decorations of cross-bones, skulls, and sand-glasses, 
when the rain is over and gone, when the time of singing of birds 
is come, and meditate on the quaint mythology of bygone years, on 
the delightful stories of the red sandstone Abbey, and the bits of true 
romance which men’s lives have wrought around the town. The full 
and manly life of the national reformer who first saw light in a 
humble cot near the gurgling river and under the shadow of the 
Abbey, comes into my heart with an ever-new impression. And the 
memory of the last sermon preached in the empty choir by one of 
his ablest disciples before he was arrested, telling the townsfolk with 
safe prophecy that thenceforth they would be governed by strangers, 
rings in my ears as the night falls, and the shadows flee away. 
How true are the tombstone lines here, that earth’s highest honours 
end in ‘here he lies,’ and ‘dust to dust’ concludes one’s noblest 
song ! 
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Tyningtown’s history is more interesting than its weekly paper. 
Battered ruins have more attraction for me than the span-new town- 
hall. Its old literature, its old customs, even to witch-burning, 
delight me. When the ancient bell was broken one Sunday evening 
by the constant action of the tongue for centuries, all the townsfolk 
mourned as for a personal lost voice. The bell was dear to them. It 
had long wakened the labourers for miles around at early morning, at 
vespers it called the grooms and hinds to supper their horses, and at 
ten it tolled in former times the close of the burgh gates, but now 
the time of retirement. The burgh has also a market cross, where, 
till recently, all royal proclamations were published; and in earlier 
ages the nobles and leaders of the shire, who, through political 
intrigues and warfares had to skulk away to northern wilds or foreign 
shores, had their lands forfeited to the king, and their arms riven by 
the heralds. Here were the glad tidings of peace proclaimed, the 
trumpets sounding for joy; here was war declared, and the people 
rallied. The feasts of ale, and roaring of cannons on the king's 
birthday, can only now be innocently enjoyed in the local historian’s 
pages, when the lower orders were villeins under the barons. The 
gentlemen non-electors lately kindled their political zeal by setting 
fire to the ancient cross. The town had power to buy and sell in the 
market square, enjoying also cocket and a tron, and a free port. In 
a musty chronicle one reads that a queen first drew breath in that 
antique building now used by a lady as a pension house for infirm 
townswomen, who have amassed silver coin in a stocking foot suffi- 
cient to save them from paupers’ burial. The garrulous chronicler, a 
monk who stole from prayers to pen a sentence or two, with a praise- 
worthy flourish, says that then the monks clad in stoles went about 
at primes in processions, rejoicing with great joy. The king, no 
doubt with an idea to comfort, possessed the town as his own, with the 
Abbey, the mill, and all the appurtenances of a manor. He still had 
an eye after the pleasant place long after he ceased to reside within 
its bounds, and in a kingly way he distinguished it by saddling the 
town’s revenue with several royal pensions and annuities from the 
customs and tolls. This satisfied the loyal-hearted townsfolk, who 
were trained early to barter or sell favours, royal or noble, or plebeian. 

One knows not English history who has never lived in free towns, 
away from the great throng of cities. Here old manors and manners 
exist in a modified degree. Old laws and customs are maintained ; 
the freemen send their cattle to graze on the common meadow-land 
alongside the river; and they hold a hay harvest to be more sacred 
than a religious feast, as did their forefathers in the sixth century. 
Their hearts are tempered to the lord of the manor at the Tyne Grange, 
as their elders were when the manor had as privileges its Abbey, its 
mill, and its brewhouse for the accommodation of the township. 
Under the protection of the eorl settled the Saxon folk, each having 
a dwelling, a little croft, an acre or two of arable land, and the right 
of pasturage on the waste of the eorl. The rich red soil gave gene- 
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rous blood to the peaceful Saxons. But the wealthy acres soon 
attracted the eager eyes of the monks. Here they firmly planted 
themselves, and early began to cultivate the lands attached to their 
home farms or granges and their milns. The town bell calls as 
joyously for the hinds to their horses as it did for the monks to 
their oxen-wains and ploughs. They consecrated the soil, and it 
has been blessed. It is sweet and fertile, and the furrows and 
acres softly yield to the ploughshare, and bear a generous response 
to the seed of the sower. And how silently has the monks’ prac- 
tice of agriculture been handed down in sure tradition’s grasp! Old 
hinds on the outskirts of the mere, where the light-brown hazel 
grows, solemnly declare, when they send their hearts back to the 
days of their infancy in the parish, that they have noticed sowers 
who, each morning on stepping into the furrows, would throw a 
handful of the grain into the air like the sign of a cross, then 
striding along the furrows, would in an undertone mutter some 
words sounding as a prayer to the boys’ ears, It is part of the old 
hinds’ infancy, and the belief makes them stronger. Folk-lore has 
a supreme charm for us all, and I have no more desire to put it 
in the pillory of historical criticism than I have to spoil my read- 
ing of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ by continually referring to the 
frivid notes of a scholastic. One may as well search for first prin- 
ciples as search for the date of the milns in the parish. They 
are older than any reliable history, and that is enough for my 
curiosity. They are as ancient as the manors; the manors are as 
early as charters, and that takes us back to the municipal laws of the 
Saxons. Juridical doctrines are so interwoven from the earliest ages 
with the very texture of custom. One may be excused for not going 
further back to usages than verbal tradition, as one may with safety 
do for his ancestry. The folk are a week later in observing New Year’s 
Day than the world; and this week they are never able to overtake in 
the year. 

The names of the inns date centuries back. It is believed of one 
that if its hanging sign were changed the thick gable walls would be 
submerged at next spring flood. And the signs are refreshing to a 
lover of quaint bygone titles. The ‘St. George and the Dragon,’ the 
‘Crown and the Sceptre,’ and the ‘ Black Bull,’ are a brief epitome of 
history, actual and fancied, and of the beliefs of the bucolic mind. 
A talkative townsman points with admiration to the principal en- 
trance, being also the gateway to the inn stables, as having its origin 
in the bard-drinking habits of the jolly farmers of the period men- 
tioned in song. These days have long gone by, as well as the coach- 
ing days with their merry incidents, ruby-nosed drivers, and fabulous 
teams. The only horn now heard in the streets is that of the huntsman 
of the foxhounds. But the inn signs carry my thoughts back to the 
wars, and I seldom enter their old parlours without thinking of national 
or private encounters in the prize-ring. The town was frequently be- 
sieged and burned. The war historians seldom tell us of the struggles 
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and the sufferings of the freemen, their wives and daughters, when 
they sit down in full dress blowing the trumpet of the glories of war, 
or writing words to the great chorus of victory. The sufferings and 
losses of the toiling, heart-broken common people are too mean to 
form parts of the brilliant pages of history. It is impossible to dig 
far in any direction without turning up with the spade human bones. 
The fields around are stained with brother Saxons’ blood. In the old 
local wars the youth of the shire fought with great valour, and the 
Saxon holds fighting honourable employment. When fighting had 
to be done, many a mother lamented not so much the fall of her sons 
on slaughter-fields as their defeat. And what is considered one of 
the most polite pieces of Tyningtown’s early love romances is the 
story of how Squire Edward of Hawthorndale forcibly carried away 
an adjoining squire’s daughter—Ethel of Abbey Grange—causing 
such a ferment of discord that in one year the labour of a hundred 
ploughs was suspended, and the fields grew weeds for a twelvemonth. 
Our hearts beat quickly whenever we read of brave men fighting 
earnestly for the hand of a fair woman, and in these degenerate times 
it is no wonder such self-sacrifice should meet with fireside applause. 
And here, too, one finds traits of the characters of our greatest rulers. 
Oliver Cromwell encouraged manufacture in the town, and had the 
honour of converting the freemen’s warlike spears into woollen looms. 
This was news more important to them and the artisans than the 
bombastic proclamation of a fresh victory by land or sea in the ‘ Gazette.’ 
The looms and the shuttles have been sped more profitably by the 
weavers’ hands than ever they used the lance or the spear. But such 
men carried the torch of the Reformation, which betimes burned 
their hearts to intolerance and their hastily built wooden houses to 
the ground. Here one of the early Christian saints carried on his 
rude and earnest missionary enterprises; and, loyal to his memory, 
the town was one of three which contested for the honour of possess- 
ing his remains. The sweet haunts and meadows along the river 
banks, the old monks’ lands, fields, and woods and copses ; the grange, 
with its grateful shade and pale brown elms, and the hazel’s yellow 
bloom in season, the fat lands, the overflowing orchards and trim garden 
plots, and ail the smiling, pleasant bits of English scenery which serve 
asa frame to the quiet, dear old town, lead my thoughts back involun- 
tarily to the olden times so intermingled with provincial peacefulness 
and national warfare. Back we throw our thoughts to the mighty 
eorl who gave a great oath that he would make his arrows drunk with 
blood, and to the hissing, teeth-set murmurs of the brandishers of 
spears ; or to the later period when the king’s army rested here on its 
northern march, and camped on its return from the great Border 
battle-field. It was of old as it is now, the dull, thick-tongued, 
honest-hearted freemen who suffered—the brewers, vintners, and 
bakers had to find the rations for the ill-shod, hungry army. Yes, it 
was those men whom the lords of creation sneered at in the mighty 
fine fashion that they were begot in mud, bred in mud, and abounded 
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in muddy ideas. The red generous soil is not mud, and the people’s 
hearts are equally generous and rich. Blood of a noble strain was 
seen in word or action, and the freemen hold it as great an honour 
to marry in their own class as the old Saxons held it law for noble to 
wed noble, and a serfa handmaid. Truly does one’s heart bleed for 
the common people in English history; they are brought into the 
historian’s pages to allow the monarch a breathing-time, to dance to 
the historian’s muse in country sports for the benefit of his Highness, 
as a group of peasants in an opera. But we are not allowed to come 
into contact with them; they are only freemen, they do not carry 
swords, they are of ignoble birth. We are treated to the eternal 
‘false glare of arms,’ and not to what Professor Stubbs beautifully 
describes as the ‘ positions and facts in words that are voiceless to 
those who have only listened to the trumpet of fame.’ It is only when 
the people are connected with acts and wars that the historians rush 
them pageant-like into histories. The weariness, the harassments, 
the common and melancholy lot of struggling humanity, their distinct 
quivering, nervous voices, in pain or joy, are only heard as distant 
murmurs. But their voices thunder in local histories, the only true 
records of the folk. In local or county histories one can find genuine 
chronicles of English ordinary life, even to when the first coal 
was dug for and the first orchard spoken of. Here we pluck the 
brambles from the thorns, though we dye our fingers or lacerate the 
skin. In Tyningtown we pride ourselves that the Press is the faithful 
history of our times. Hereafter a file of newspapers will be the truest, 
fullest guide. Thank God that the tinsel pageantry and melodrama 
of historians is for ever gone. The making of history is in the 
people’s own hands. 
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{ March 


News From PANNONIA. 


A.D. 180. 
TAvKeoroe ray Srwikey. 


DRrvsILLUvUs. Prosus. 


Hail, Probus ! 

Hail, Drusillus !—thou in Rome! 
Pale too, by Hercules! Art sick, or wounded ? 
Neither, my Probus. From Pannonia, I ; 
A twelve days’ journey. Now the Senate cons 
My message, and I hurry to the bath. 
Farewell, my friend ; I'll visit you to-morrow. 


. Nay, at this hour the public bath is throng’d, 


And lo, my house at hand, and yours away 
Beside the Vipsan Columns. Come, Drusillus, 
Welcome awaits you, bath and robe and supper, 
Not laid for guests, but large enough for two ; 
And then, for March wind scours the dusty streets, 
Home in my litter. Bravely said, old friend! 
I will not ask your camp news, well content 
To hear with Rome: we'll talk philosophy, 
As many a night before—dispute, agree, 
And taste again the likeness in unlikeness 
Friendship is mix’d of. 

Thou may’st ask my news. 
All Rome, indeed, will shortly ring with it. 


. Another victory and triumph? Nay, 


Not a defeat? Why look you at me thus? 


. Cesar 


Is dead ? 
He is. 
Aurelius dead! 
O friend, a weighty message in two words! 
So heavy hath not fall’n into mine ear 
Since when, a youth, I heard men whispering 
‘Good Antoninus is no more! ’—How long 
Is that ago ?—He was thy father’s friend 
I think, Drusillus, as Aurelius thine. 
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Dru. He was.—Exactly nineteen years this month. 
My father was that captain of the guard 
Who came to Antoninus, lying sick, 
For the night’s watchword, and the Emperor, 
Fixing his mild majestic eyes on him, 
Said, ‘ Equanimity.’ At dawn of day 
My father saw th’ imperial face again 
Pale, silent, and with eyes for ever closed. 
And now his great adopted Son hath join’d 
The shadowy multitude. No Quadic spear 
Dethroned him ; it was fever’s poison’d arrow 
Flying invisible through the camp. He shared 
The legionaries’ food and long fatigues, 
And every chance of war. 
Thou too, Drusillus, 
Or I mistake thee. Therefore do not scorn 
This amber liquor from my own hill-slope ; 
Thou hast sat beneath the vines there. As thou wilt. 
Himself was not more temperate. Was his age 
Twelve lustra ? 
Save a year. 
Tvo short a life! 
. Aurelius thought not so. He ask’d my age 
One day, and when I told him, ‘ At two-score ’"— 
He said—‘ a wise man knows what life is like, 
And, though he lived a thousand years, would see 
Old things in new masks merely. Why not die? 
I soon shall notch a third score on the stick, 
Nor wish the game spun wearisomely out. 
The Roman death,’ he said, ‘ a man’s free choice, 
Is rational, bold ; great men have chosen it ; 
But I for my part rather will await 
Th’ appointed hour of natural release, 
Patient of life, not fearing death at all ; 
A sentry at his post.’ 
» Go on, Drusillus! 
‘tu. * Why,’ said the Emperor, ‘should death be dreadful ? 
Since it is nothing but a natural change, 
One other needful movement in a world 
Where all things always move, and nothing stays, 
Yet nothing is destroy’'d. Why shrink from change ? 
That Power which governs all things, changes all, 
And makes from out their substance, other things, 
From these things others yet, continually ; 
And by the flow of this perpetual change 
Keeps universal nature always young.’ 
. Thy memory’s good. 


I noted down his words. 
DD2 
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‘ The world, could’st thou but see it, would be seen 
To flow in countless currents, one great river, 
Nowhere at rest, for ever hasting on ; 
Or rather like an ocean without bounds 
In everlasting flux and reflux ; all 
Shifting incessantly, but nothing lost, 
And the great Whole continuing: the Gods 
Also continuing, as I well believe.’ 
. Would that we might have clearer news of them ! 
In Rome, as well thou knowest, many men 
Scoff at the Gods and count them fables merely. 
What would they say to this? ‘ Assuredly 
Cesar must keep the temples up! ’—or else, 
‘Old-fashioned! Out of date!’ 
But here indeed 

No Pontiff spoke: for one thing stay’d with him 
Since Verus was his name, and Hadrian 
Who loved the boy call’d him Verissimus ; 
From youth to age, truth was his very nature, 
Nor custom nor tradition master’d him, 
All was digested in his mind, which took 
Its proper nutriment; nor he the fool 
To think, like many, truths wear out with time— 
Being more substantial than the sea and land. 
. I trust his moderate and measured phrase 
Beyond all flourishes. 

He hated those. 
‘The Gods,’ he said, ‘ we name them as we will: 
They stand above my knowledge: but I feel 
A Power Divine within me and without 
Whereby all things are govern’d, changed, preserved.’ 
And on another day these words were his: 
‘ All from the Gods is full of Providence, 
Nor Fortune separate from Nature ; all 
Being interwoven in one mighty web. 
Why therefore should I fear to quit the earth, 
If this be so? And if it be not so, 
Why should I care to live in such a world, 
Empty of Gods and void of Providence ?’ 
Wise words !—and here no trivial theorist, 
But Roman Cesar, mightiest of men. 
What will his son be like ? 

As the Gods please. 

High man or low man, wise man is the man. 
Marcus himself would many a time declare, 
‘ Great Alexander, Julius, and Pompeius, 
Count I but small, if match’d with Socrates, 
Or Heraclitus, or Diogenes, 
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Or that Greek Slave.’ 
Ay, noble Epictetus. 
Aurelius would have made that slave his friend. 
But let us talk of Commodus awhile. 
Where is he? 
In the camp. Aurelius turn’d 
By nature to philosophy. He said 
‘ The Senate gave me empire, not desired, 
Much better loving shady silent paths 
Of peaceful meditation, than to roll 
On dusty highway in triumphal car. 
But all things moved together to that end, 
Adoption, training, much experience gain’d 
In public functions, most of all the wish 
Of him my more than father; and with these— 
The driving-wheel of all—sense of man’s place 
And work, as social and for general use.’ 
A noble nature! 
Well brought-up withal. 
He loved to praise his tutors—‘* Thanks to them 
For what Iam.’ But he was ever humble. 
‘I know,’ he said, ‘ being prince, and train’d thereto, 
I’ve miss’d much man-lore simple men have gain’d 
Simply, as husbandmen grow weatherwise 
And fishers wary.’ 
There is truth in that. 
Alp sees not close but wide. Nor can the great 
Well know the teasing troubles of poor men. 
Was he a bookish man? 
His books were few. 
I’ve heard him say, ‘ Much reading is but vain. 
In contemplation and experience 
The wise man will discover what he needs, 
Unmesh’d in subtleties and speculations 
Thin-spun by curious busy-idle wits. 
The sense of things is plain to healthy minds, 
The nature of them deep beyond all ken ; 
Of qualities we learn; of essence nothing ; 
Nor do I deem, in myriad years to come, 
Though many little truths they pick or delve 
And put in storehouse, men are like to know 
One atom more of Life, Death, or the Gods 
Than we do now ; nor shall they profit much 
In happiness, perchance, by all they learn. 
To view the daily earth and nightly heavens, 
Feeling their beauty and magnificence ; 
To know there’s good and evil, choose the good ; 
Let reason govern thee, not appetite ; 
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Learn to be true, just, diligent, and brave ; 
Count all men brothers, work for general use ; 
Obey God, help men, and be not perturb’d, 
Taking thy lot with equanimity ; 
These are the main things, and must always be ; 
What more we add, not much, though we should set 
The sun and moon in scales, see the grass grow, 
And fly with better than Icarian wings 
From Rome to Thule.’ 
Had he any guess 
Of how the world was made ? 
‘Too deep for thought,’ - 
He said, ‘much more for language.’ Yet he mused 
And question’d thus, ‘The nature of the Whole 
Moved, and began the order’d Universe ; 
And everything must be continuous 
From that prime impulse. Shall we deem this force, 
Ev’n in the highest things whereto it tendeth, 
Void of a rational principle ?—or all 
From one divine inscrutable First Cause, 
Whence too our rational being must derive 
Its powers? The order that subsists in thee 
Is under rule of reason. Can this rule 
Be absent in the Universe? Not so. 
One Living Mind rules all.’ 
Remember’d well! 
I see this as I never saw before. 
His words are precious gems. Doth Commodus 
Set forth at once to Rome? What think’st thou of him? 
The slaves are out of hearing. 
Grant me this, 
Dear friend, no word of politics to-night ! 
. So be it. Tell me more then of our Prince 
Who now is with the Gods. 
Oft in his tent 
Or by a watchfire on the battle-field, 
I saw him take a little parchment-scroll 
Out of his bosom; and on a certain night 
He let me look therein, close-writ in Greek ; 
Saying, ‘1 put these thoughts upon my tablets 
As they came to me, wrote them fairly out, 
And turn to them again from time to time ; 
Since what is written, even by oneself, 
Becomes a force, takes place in the world of things, 
And may be found again and scann’d again ; 
Thus wise mood and clear insight come in aid 
Of weak dark moments, and hold judgment firm. 
The most,’ he said, ‘ were written long ago ; 
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I read in them my brighter healthier self; 
Now, things grow wearisome, and seldom seem 
Worth the style’s labour—yet are they no worse, 
No better than of old.’ With leave, I conn’d 
The sentences, and copied many down 
In our own tongue, from memory. Words are seeds. 
Here is my scroll, if thou art not yet tired. 
But much he spoke was to the same effect. 
Nay, read, Drusillus. 

Thus Aurelius : 
‘ Whate’er it be, this Universe—myself 
Am part thereof, related intimately 
To other parts like me, my fellow-men. 
Let me be thankful and content, and seek 
The common good ; for happy he alone 
Who, wise in contemplation, just in action, 
Resigns himself to universal nature, 
Expecting, fearing, and disliking nothing, 
And puts his ruling faculty to use. 
Ask this—how doth the ruling faculty 
Employ itself? All else is but as smoke.’ 
‘ What is this hubbub that goes on around ? 
Vain pomp and stage-play, weapon-brandishings ; 
Sheep following sheep (poor men!), herds driv’n along, 
Dogs rushing to a bone, fish to a crumb, 
Labours of ants, hurry of frighten’d mice, 
The posturing of puppets pull’d by strings! 
View it all quietly, good-naturedly, 
And not with scorn; but clearly understand 
A man is worth so much as that is worth 
He busies himself in. Yet, all are brethren: 
Turn not away from any man or thing.’ 
*Wrong-doers must be, therefore marvel not 
To meet one: he’s in error: on thy part 
Seek to amend him kindly: if thou’rt anger’d 
Give thyself blame, not him. Be not perturb’d. 
If a man hate me, that is his affair, 
Mine, that he have no cause. Upon thyself 
Depends thy happiness ; thy will is free ; 
Obey the voice of God.’ Mark this, my friend : 
‘If God hath planned it all—enough : art thou 
Wiser than God? But certain men surmise 
Chance ruleth all, or Fate: be thou at least 
Not ruléd so, and having cared for this, 
Be tranquil.’ Note that, Probus—‘ Thou at least 
Be not so ruléd.’ Often would he say, 
‘ What is the dearest, most essential thing 
Whereof no man rob us? Our Free-Will!’ 





Pro. 
Dru. 
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A grand word! But, how choose therewith ? 
He held, 
That, as our lungs inhale the atmosphere, 
A subtler spiritual force pervades the world, 
Which he who wills may draw into his mind. 


. Strange !—yet my soul breathes freer at his words. 


Read on. 

In this the perfect Stoic speaks : 
‘ Rule thy opinion, and thou rulest all 
Comes from without ; esteem it as it is, 
Nothing—the Ruling Faculty untouch’d.’ 


‘o. I am too weak for that ! 


Again he writes : 
‘ Value not life at any costly rate. 
Reflect: the Past a dream, the Future nothing, 
The Present is the only thing thou hast, 
Therefore the only thing which thou can’st lose, 
And what is that ?—a point.’ 

The sophist here 
Methinks, Drusillus—subtlety for wisdom ! 
The Past is in the Present, and the point 
Is moving, therefore measureless. 
Well said ! 

No man is always right. 

And then, ‘ Opinion’ ? 
Suppose at some bad inn I drink sour wine, 
How shall opinion make me taste and feel 
Falernian ? Or should angry Neptune toss 


‘ My wretched body, hath opinion power 


To comfort me ? 

Some men are tougher made 
No doubt, than others ; for the perfect Stoic 
Too nice a palate is unapt, too weak 
A stomach; yet the main point lies not here. 
Make by our Ruling Faculty the least 
And not the most of adverse accident, 
The best and not the worst of all our gifts, 
We're followers, though with feeble step it be, 
Of Zeno, Epictetus, and Aurelius, 
Live but to gratify our lower selves 
And study these, we’re on the hateful road 
With Nero and his parasites. 

A gloss 

On Stoicism !—a good one I allow. 
I fear I’m of the sons of Epicurus— 
The later sons, degenerate from his doctrine! 


. Nay, thou malign’st thyself—in vain to me. 


No two men are alike, nor no two Stoics. 
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But here are maxims fit for every man: 
* Act as thy nature leads, observing justice. 
Rate everything according to its value. 
Bear what the common nature brings to thee.’ 
Study not what thy neighbour says, does, thinks, 
But live thine own life rightly. Talk no more 
Of how a man should live, but so live thou. 
‘The Soul’s a sphere, and keeps her proper shape 
If not stretch’d forth to outward things too far, 
Contracted inward, sunken, or disperst.’ 
* Seek imperturbably to live a life 
Of wisdom, justice, temperance, fortitude ; 
Be ever friendly, mild, benevolent ; 
And follow thy eudemon—God within thee.’ 
Gold words! The sweetest of the Stoics, he. 
Unless it were his Father. 
Nay, for him 
Good life sufficed, without philosophy. 
. Little have I of either! But note this; 
Marcus’s nature, that was rational, 
Mild, kind and sociable; the voice within 
Counsell’d him good not evil things. We all 
Are not so made. Some men are idly given, 
Care but for feasts and flowers and fluteplayers ; 
Why should they baulk their fancies? Others thirst 
For glory, praise, and power ; and why not seek them, 
Such being their nature? How fit every man 
To Marcus? 
Ay, or any other pattern ? 
I said, no two alike, each his own life ; 
And yet must none live solely for himself. 
The idle and the grasping miss true life, 
Through error ; help them (Marcus said) to find it: 
Willingly is no soul deprived of truth. 
Count all amendable. 
Nay, some I know 
In whom a cacodzmon surely whispers! 
How deal with these ? 
Shun, guard against, repress, 
At utmost need, expunge them solemnly, 
As curs’d by fate or their perverted wills. 
Aurelius could be stern—but ever sadly. 
Though in self-judgment strict, and all affairs 
That touch’d the State, to other men at times, 
(Perhaps because he did not rate them high) 
And women, he was far too mild, too easy ; 
His only fault. Witness his former colleague. 
Witness his——-_ But enough. His life was pure, 
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His death was tranquil. May our souls tread firm 
To follow his ! 
Alas, I would the Gods, 

Drusillus, plainlier spoke to us poor men 
On life and death! How should our souls be firm 
When oracles are doubtful? Will new Cesar 
Follow the fierce Bellona’s flashing helm ? 
Not if he hold his father’s counsel dear. 
‘ Jove grant my son,’ Aurelius used to say, 
* Have little need and no desire of war. 
War I detest. Yet I have lived in war, 
To keep Augustus Cvesar’s legacy, 
Our empire’s bounds, unbroken—on the west 
The Atlantic Ocean, on the north the Rhine 
And Danube, with Euphrates to the east, 
Africa’s burning deserts to the south ; 
The savage isle of Britain join’d to these 
By later outpulse of imperial force, 
And Hadrian’s Dacia afterwards. 'War—war— 
Would he exclaim, ‘I hate war—could not shun it! 
O happy Antoninus, fitly named 
The Pious, three-and-twenty peaceful years 
The lifting of thy sceptre sway’d the world, 
No further journeying than Lanuvium !’ 

Two months ago, as many times before, 
He spake in this wise ; and on that same evening 
Came I for orders to the Emperor. 
And found him pacing lonely on the bank 
Of the broad Danube in a wintry dusk. 
My business done, he lifted up his eyes, 
And seeing great stars rising in the east, 
‘Think of the courses of the heavens,’ he said, 
‘The boundless gulf of past and future time, 
And what our little lives are. This whole Earth, 
We move upon, is but a point.’ He stept 
Silent some way, then stopping short exclaim’d— 
‘ Who can believe that good and noble souls, 
The highest things we wot of, when they leave us 
Perish and are extinguished, or that God 
Will not preserve them, if the general scheme 
Allow thereof? This body is not me ; 
Tis but the vessel and the instrument 
Of an imperishable essence ; yea, 
Myself and God are under one same law.’ 
He ceased ; then added in a lower voice— 
‘Shall man dispute with God? O reverence Him, 
Confide in Him who governs everything ! 
The perfect living Being, good and just 
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And beautiful, who generates, who holds 
Together all things, who contains them all, 
Continually dissolved and reproduced, 
Himself not changed; from whom the soul of man 
Is drawn, an efflux of the Deity.’ 
When next I saw Marcus Aurelius, 
He lay in fever. 

Did it long endure ? 
. I'll tell thee, Probus. On the fifteenth day 
I watch’d him, kneeling by the couch. His mind 
Had wander’d, but he now lay motionless, 
As in a trance, from noon till the fifth hour. 
All unexpectedly, he look’d upon me. 
Forth came his hand. I kiss’d it. My heart leapt 
With a pang of fleeting joy. He merely said— 
* Farewell, Drusillus. Bear the news to Rome.’ 
Then his eyes closed again; and no more words. 
. Young Commodus, I think 

I think, my friend, 

He had a virtuous and most noble Father. 


‘o. Truly. And I for my part recollect 


Caligula’s father was Germanicus, 
Domitian’s Titus. But—Hail, Commodus! 
Cesar and Emperor, seventeenth in count 
From shrewd Augustus—some amongst them great, 
And many vile. Fortune hath strangely throned 
Pernicious human monsters, that gorged blood 
Until it choked them. 
Yea, but Rome endures ; 
Jove’s oak, whereon some carrion vultures perch’d ; 
Empire that was, and is, and will be great ; 
Never before so powerful and so happy 
As under Trajan, Hadrian, Antonine, 
And our beloved Aurelius. 
And yet, 
All things, Drusillus, have their term. Jove’s oak 
Rock-rooted, wide-arm’d, after many years 
Grows hollow, one day crumbles. Shall men see 
Great Rome a ruin ? 
Choose more lucky words, 
Dear Probus !-—or indeed wilt thou forebode 
This Christian superstition, the crush’d worm, 
Lord of our seven hills, with superber shrine 
Than Jove’s own temple now? or dost thou fear 
The Britons may outrival us in arms, 
Wealth, power, and policy, and one day build 
A greater city than on Tiber’s banks 
By some cold fenny river of the north ? 
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Pro. Nay, I love Rome. Live Rome! 

Dru. She'll outlast ws, 
Be who will Cxsar. May the Gods protect her! 
Thanks and farewell, my friend ! 

Pro. The slaves await you. 
Health and sound sleep, Drusillus! Fare thee well! 


1879-80. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


[Long after this was written, I found in the report of a Sermon in West- 
minster Abbey on the death of a remarkable man lately among us, ‘a 
plaintive yet manful thought,’ said the Preacher, ‘ that has not yet. reached 
the public eye:’ nor had I heard rumour till then of this ‘thought of 
Carlyle—though it was noway surprising to me. It was thus reported :— 

‘Three nights ago, stepping out after midnight and looking up at the 
stars, which were clear and numerous, it struck me with a strange new 
kind of feeling.—* In a little while I shall have seen you also for the last 
time. God Almighty’s own Theatre of Immensity, the Infinite made 

lpable and visible to me. That also will be closed, flung to in my face, 
and I shall never behold it any more.” The thought of this eternal depri- 
vation, even of this, though this is such a nothing in comparison [in com- 
parison with the loss of those that we loved ?), was sad and painful to me. 
And then a second feeling rose inme: What if Omnipotence, that has deve- 
loped in me those pieties, those reverences, and infinite affections, should 
actually have said, “ Yes, poor mortals, such of you as have gone so far 
shall be permitted to go farther. Hope; despair not. God’s will, God's 
will, not ours, be done.” ’] 
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A Srormy Passage 1n Po.itics. 
HE traveller who takes his ticket for a journey by an express 
train, happily for himself, thinks and knows but little of the 
chances, the difficulties, and the perils which might beset him on his 
way. A false set of the points, a mistaken signal, a weak bridge, or 
even a snowdrift would arrest the train ringing along its grooves, or 
lead to some more terrible catastrophe. But no check, accident, or 
casualty occurs, and the traveller arrives in complacent ignorance of 
causes which have produced no fatal result. Such is in some degree 
the condition of the people of England at this moment with reference 
to the state of politics. The course of life goes on much as usual; 
nine tenths of human affairs are unaffected by tedious conten- 
tions in Parliament, and by endless debates on the state of Ireland. 
The newspapers, which supply by far the largest portion of whatever 
knowledge of political events reaches the eye of the public, deal but 
little in forecast, and seldom look more than twenty-four hours 
ahead. No angry popular agitation, no inflammatory meetings or 
speeches out of doors, have roused public attention or kindled a 
passionate excitement. The Tory Opposition in Parliament has, from 
motives partly patriotic and partly politic, observed a prudent and 
unusual reserve. No serious attack has been directed against the 
Government from the front benches on the left side of either House ; 
not because subjects of debate are wanting, but because they were too 
grave to be lightly handled, and because the Tories, conscious of 
their recent overthrow, are in no haste to dispute with the present 
Ministry the enormous responsibility of conducting the affairs of 
the Empire with honour and safety through so critical a passage in 
our history. It is a common practice in political life to exaggerate 
the importance of the questions of the day, in order to convert them 
into effective weapons of attack: at present nothing of the kind has 
been done, and that is one of the strongest proofs of the extreme 
gravity of the situation. Everyone has felt that this is no time for 
skirmishing; but that it rather becomes all parties to watch and 
wait the event in close and silent columns of observation. Even 
the daily press, which lives on popular excitement, has for the most 
part gone on to prophesy smooth things and to underrate the 
difficulties that surround us. 

This being the state of public opinion, we shall perhaps surprise 
our readers if we venture to affirm that in the judgment of the most 
experienced statesmen of the time, without distinction of party, the 
state of affairs which has existed in the United Kingdom for the last 
four months, and more especially since the meeting of Parliament, 
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is the most anxious and perplexing which the British Government 
has had to encounter and deal with for the last fifty years; that is, 
since the crisis of the first Reform Bill in 1832. We shall presently 
give the reasons for this opinion ; but before we proceed to consider 
them, we would point out that although the circumstances are sin- 
gularly difficult, we have in our favour some singular advantages. 
The condition of the finances is good, and the progress in the 
revival of trade, though slow, is steady. No unusual amount of 
distress or discontent, arising from a bad harvest or from excessive 
taxation, presses upon the nation. We have already adverted to the 
cessation or suspension of the ordinary manceuvres of party warfare. 
For in fact the mass of the people of England, proud of the signal 
victory achieved by the Liberal party just twelve months ago, have 
lost nothing of their confidence in the Parliament elected by their 
suffrages or in the leader to whom the Queen, the Parliament, and 
the nation committed the chief direction of the executive power. 
Mistakes may have been made; criticisms may have been heard in 
political circles—for what Government is exempt from mistakes and 
criticism? But upon the whole the great fact remains, that the 
nation has a strong and unshaken confidence in the existing Govern- 
ment, and that, supported as it is by a powerful majority, and relieved 
for a time from captious opposition and from contending factions, 
such a Government is practically all-powerful to handle the important 
questions of the day, to maintain authority wherever it has been 
assailed or shaken, and to resist pressure from without. It is, there- 
fore, a source of genuine satisfaction that a statesman of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remarkable powers, and one who has so strong a hold on the 
confidence and affections of the people, should be at this time at the 
head of affairs; and it is also highly beneficial to the public interests 
that the opinions of the more advanced section of the Liberal party 
should be strongly represented in the Cabinet, since, whatever the 
decisions of the Government may be, they carry with them the weight 
and authority even of those who might, under other circumstances, 
have suggested a different course of policy. A Protection Bill and 
an Arms Bill, proposed by Mr. Forster and supported by Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Chamberlain, are measures which would probably have ex- 
posed a Whig Ministry to excessive obloquy from the large Radical 
constituencies, and which a Tory Ministry could not have carried at 
all. But the practica] responsibility of Government, and the stern 
evidence of facts better known to the Ministers than to the public, 
overpowers all other considerations. Men who are bound to main- 
tain the peace and the integrity of the United Kingdom must act, 
not on frothy declamation at public meetings, but as magistrates 
and executive officers: and although there is certainly no member of 
the present Administration, and we might add no member of the 
present Parliament, who would willingly limit the smallest right of 
a subject of the Crown, there are also none who will suffer the laws 
and institutions of the land to be outraged and defied with impunity. 
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But little had been said of Ireland in the course of the agitation 
which preceded and accompanied the last general election. The at- 
tention of the people of Great Britain was directed to other objects ; 
and the Government which had just been formed on Liberal principles 
seem to have flattered themselves that the mere display of the 
Liberal flag and the names of some of the new advisers of the Crown 
would allay the symptoms of Irish agitation. The Irish vote in 
English and Scotch boroughs had been given in favour of Liberal 
candidates, not without an attempt to dictate terms by the Home 
Rulers. The Irish vote doubtless contributed to the result of the 
election: yet it was a subject of universal satisfaction that the 
Ministry were not dependent for their majority on the Home Rulers, 
but the contrary. That indeed would have been a most precarious 
support, for the experience of a few weeks showed that the Home 
Rule party was bound by no ties to the parties of Great Britain, 
and acknowledged no rule of conduct but its own peculiar policy, 
which may fairly be described as a revolt against the Parliamentary 
institutions of this realm and the fundamental laws of the United 
Kingdom. 

The operations contemplated by the Home Rulers had been in 
preparation for about three years. The failure of the harvests of 
1878 and 1879 gave a colour to the cry of Irish distress, to which 
England seldom turns a deaf ear; and a social conspiracy borrowed 
the cloak of charitable relief. For the present Government had 
not been many months in office before it became apparent that the 
Irish difficulty, in the aggravated triple form of Parliamentary ob- 
struction, agrarian socialism and crime, and a political organisation 
aiming at the repeal of the Union, lay before it. Lord Beaconsfield, 
to do him justice, had pointed out the danger in his celebrated 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough—a danger, he said, greater than 
pestilence or famine; but this statement passed for one of his 
rhetorical flourishes, and few people attached much importance to 
it. The Government soon learned that these warnings were full of 
truth and weight. The proceedings of the Land League became 
more audacious, the language of its leaders more violent, crimes of 
an atrocious character multiplied with frightful rapidity, rents were 
unpaid, juries would not convict, the law was powerless, and a system 
of terror, descending to the relations of the humblest classes, took its 
place. It is needless to repeat details already familiar to everyone. 

The question became urgent in November—What is the Govern- 
ment to do? Should Parliament be forthwith summoned to pass 
measures of protection, which the Irish Government foresaw would 
be indispensable ? or should these measures be postponed ? Opinions 
were divided, and the difference ended by a compromise that Parlia- 
ment should meet a month earlier than usual, and that if the state 
of Ireland had not improved in the interval the necessary Bills 
should then be introduced by a united Cabinet. The state of Ireland 
certainly did not improve. The month of December was blacker 
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than the month of November. Even the foolish touts, runners, 
and parasites who attempted to keep up the pretence of exagger- 
ation were reduced to silence. The Government had not acted on 
the old maxim that prevention is better than cure. The disease had 
reached its climax; it was high time to face it. The delay in the 
action of the Government had suffered an enormous amount of misery, 
cruelty, and wrong to be inflicted on man and beast with impunity ; 
and had aggravated the difficulty of subduing the hydra. But on 
the other hand, the Government had gained the considerable advan- 
tage that an irresistible conviction had spread through England of the 
absolute necessity of repressive measures, and that these measures 
would be proposed to, and probably accepted by, Parliament with a 
near approach to unanimity, which would not have existed two 
months earlier. 

This unanimity of the representatives of the people of Great 
Britain, and of about one-third of the representatives of Ireland, was 
met by opposition and resistance carried to their furthest limits by a 
small faction of Home Rulers, numbering about one-twentieth part 
of the House of Commons. There lay at the very threshold a small 
but insuperable barrier to prompt and effective legislation ; and this 
opposition raised questions of far more importance than even the 
existence of Ireland, for it touched the dignity and authority of 
Parliamentary government itself. Here again the Government took 
up an expectant position. ‘They deliberately resolved to meet the 
tactics of Mr. Parnell and his associates by masterly inactivity and 
invincible patience. Accordingly eleven nights were consumed and 
wasted, after the meeting of Parliament, in a perfectly fruitless debate 
on the Address, which was kept up for the sole purpose of postponing 
practical legislation, part of which the Irish themselves professed to 
demand and desire. It was foreseen that the time was not very 
distant when these tactics of the Irish party would become so offensive 
and intolerable to the House and to the country, and so discreditable 
to the persons guilty of these offences, that their errors and excesses 
would recoil on themselves, and bring down upon their heads the full 
weight of Parliamentary censure and public obloquy. In these deli- 
cate proceedings the Government appear to have behaved with great 
foresight, wisdom, and self-control. Had they acted sooner, or had 
they sought to check the course of debate by any intimation from 
the Ministerial bench, the jealousy and the passions of adverse parties 
might have been roused. They consulted the chief of the Opposition. 
They consulted the officers of the House. All felt that it was not 
the interest of a minister or a party that was at stake, but that of the 
House of Commons itself. If its ancient traditions had not armed 
the Speaker with sufficient powers, they must be increased: but 
whether increased or not, there must be an inherent right in the 
chairman of every assembly to assert and enforce the respect due to 
his authority. 

The Speaker himself solved the difficulty at a well-chosen moment, 
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and his firmness, judgment, and discretion were supported by the 
House and applauded by the country. The next day the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and adopted by a large majority, pro- 
vided against the recurrence of an emergency by placing larger 
powers, under strict provisions, in the Speaker’s hands. We cannot 
for a moment agree with those who have represented these powers as 
a limitation of the freedom of debate. They are no more a limitation 
of freedom than all laws which provide against the abuse and excess 
of liberty are to be termed so. Such laws or rules are not limitations 
of freedom, but safeguards of it. Nor is the authority of the Speaker 
in any sense autocratic. It is essentially a delegated authority. He 
is the chosen officer of the House for the preservation of order. His 
position is judicial, and, although his decisions are absolute and 
incontestable at the time they are delivered, it is evident that a 
Speaker who misused his authority would be obnoxious to the delibe- 
rate censure of the House, implying his own removal from the Chair. 

The stoppage of the business of Parliament, the inflammatory 
meetings of the Land League, the injunction to pay no rent on pain 
of social ignominy, persecution, or death, the collection of large funds, 
partly by the hands of the priests, partly by intimidation, partly by 
foreign revolutionists, the assumption of authority by the branches of 
the League to adjudicate on civil rights, the extensive purchase and 
distribution of arms, the disturbed state of the country not unfre- 
quently breaking out in crimes of horrible barbarity, were all symp- 
toms of the same disease. They all proceeded manifestly from one 
organisation, and were directed to some definite object by active and 
unscrupulous agents. When a country has reached a state of things 
such as we have recently witnessed in Ireland, it is divided by a very 
thin line from actual rebellion. To repudiate the authority of law, 
and to subject life and property to the pleasure of a secret society, is 
rebellion—the more formidable if it has not broken out in open vio- 
lence, but effects its purpose by a mysterious tyranny. 

That such was the real state of the country, and that the British 
Government knew it to be so, is effectually demonstrated by the very 
large military and naval forces which were despatched in the months 
of December and January to Ireland. Every barrack in the island 
was crowded ; the roads and streets were patrolled ; the coasts and 
ports were watched and guarded by ships of war. It is very possible 
that these judicious precautions averted a more violent catastrophe, for 
the Irish party perceived that they had not a chance in open resist- 
ance. The prosecution of the Land Leaguers was, in our opinion, a 
less judicious, and certainly it proved a less successful, move. It was 
treated with contempt by the accused persons, and with indifference 
by the public; it served only to discredit the administration of jus- 
tice, and to prove that trial by jury is impossible when the very lives 
of jurymen are not secure from the bullet of the assassin. 

This cumulative case of the overthrow of law and authority in 
Ireland has extorted from even the most advanced Liberal supporters 
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of the Government a reluctant assent to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. For ourselves, although we deeply regret the necessity 
of such a measure in any part of the Queen’s dominions, we feel infi- 
nitely more sympathy for the large majority who have suffered untold 
oppression from the machinations of the Land League than we can 
extend to the very small and criminal minority who may fall within 
the mischief of the Act. We care much more for the victims than 
for the authors of these crimes: for, as Mr. Bright put it, this Act is 
one of mercy to the many, of coercion to the few. 

The Bill had scarcely reached a second reading in the House 
of Commons when its effects became visible. The arrest of Davitt, 
who was very properly sent back to complete his time of penal servi- 
tude at Portland, deprived the League of its ablest and most daring 
conspirator.' The scene in the House of Commons on February 3 
was followed by the abject prostration of the Irish members. They 
had attempted to bully and intimidate the British Parliament. They 
mistook the inactivity of the Government for weakness or fear, 
whereas it was only intended to exhibit to the full extent the entire 
folly and fury of Irish revolutionary violence. Suddenly the open 
hand was clenched upon them: they were crushed with scarcely an 
effort: and their arrogant declamation subsided into a whine and a 
whisper. The Irish character is so constructed that it yields at once 
to what it conceives to be superior force. The Land League owed its 
power to the belief, based on a certain number of murders and out- 
rages, that it was dangerous to resist it. The moment the Irish 
leaders discovered that their liberty, and possibly something more 
than their liberty, were in considerable danger, they sank into a 
humiliating attitude of submission. It is by no means impossible 
that the mere existence of the restrictive powers conferred on the 
Lord Lieutenant by this Act will obviate the necessity of using them 
at all. We do not believe that this conspiracy (for such we hold 
it to be) has in itself any force of resistance to a vigorous assertion of 
lawful authority, and perhaps before these pages meet the eye of the 
reader the danger of a disturbance of the peace will have passed away 
like the imaginary army of Fenians which General Cluseret was sum- 
moned to command, or the demonstration of Smith O’Brien in the 
cabbage garden of Ballingarry. It is possible that a few weeks 
hence nothing will remain of the Land League but the enormous evils 
it has inflicted on Ireland by sowing hostility between classes, by 
driving away capital, and by the demoralisation of the people, who 
have beeen led to deny the first principles of honesty and good faith. 


! Davitt was not punished for his political opinions. He was convicted in 1871 
of treason felony, for the unlawful introduction and distribution of arms for felonious 
purposes, and for taking part in the attack on Chester Castle. He was tried by 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who sentenced him to fifteen years’ penal servitude 
as a most dangerous and daring criminal. The prosecution was conducted by Sir 
Robert Collier, then Attorney-General under Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The 
sympathy recently lavished on this man is utterly misplaced. 
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The greatest of all the wrongs of the Irish people is that they are 
perpetually duped and led astray by a gang of political adventurers 
of the lowest order, descending even to the criminal class, who play 
upon the passions and ignorance of the population. 

But when we speak of the wrongs of the Irish people, what are 
they to the wrongs inflicted by the Irish on the people of the British 
Empire? Some thousands of small farmers, hardly removed from 
the condition of paupers, and holding on an average less than thirty 
acres of land, most of them far less, have a quarrel with their land- 
lords on the subject of rent, which they themselves have run up toan 
excessive rate by competition, and augmented by the payment of 
immoderate sums for tenant right. These people, or those who 
pretend to speak for them, fill the world with their cries: and they 
literally succeed in applying and restricting to this comparatively 
small question all the time of the British Parliament, the chief atten- 
tion of British statesmen, and the flower of the British army. Mean- 
while every question that really interests this great community— 
the criminal code, the bankruptcy law, army reform, county ad- 
ministration, the franchise, the government of the metropolis, the 
protection of land from floods, not to mention the burning questions 
of our possessions in South Africa and our frontier in Central Asia— 
and the thousand interests of this vast realm, are to stand aside. 
The result appears to us to be singularly disproportionate to the 
cause, and to the amount of time and passion spent in the discussion of 
it. This Irish question is like a clot in the blood, a mere atom in 
comparison with the structure of the human body, but an atom which 
disorders the circulation, and may prove fatal if it reach the heart. 

It would be premature to discuss the remedial measures which 
the Government has promised to apply to this state of things until 
we are in possession of the bill for that purpose, which is not as yet 
before us. There has been more than enough of argument based on 
mere hypothesis and conjecture, and we decline to continue it at 
this moment. But we are in possession of two documents which have 
a direct bearing on the question, though neither of them can be taken 
to convey or disclose the intentions of the Government. They pro- 
ceed from independent Commissions without official authority. The 
one is the preliminary report of the Royal Commission on agricultural 
distress, presided over by the Duke of Richmond; the other is the 
report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the working of 
the Landlord and Tenant Act (Ireland) of 1870, presided over by the 
Earl of Bessborough. Both these commissions have taken a large 
amount of valuable evidence, which supplies abundant and authentic 
materials for future discussion. The Duke of Richmond’s Commis- 
sion reports in favour of legislative interference to protect the tenant 
from arbitrary increase of rent, and recommendsa revaluation of the 
land of the country, but the Commission is of opinion that the wit- 
nesses examined have failed to support the propositions commonly 
known as the three F’s. Mr. Bonamy Price, one of the Commis- 
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sioners, has in a separate report of great ability repudiated this legis- 
lative interference. He condemns ‘remedies false in their nature 
and sure in the end to lead to yet worse malady,’ and he maintains 
with irresistible force that there is ‘one golden rule never to be 
violated—not to start from false principles, however trifling their 
action may seem to be at first. The three F's,’ he says, ‘ ought to be 
condemned as false in principle, both socially and economically, as 
calculated to perpetuate the peculiar evils from which Ireland is 
suffering, and to arrest the increase of production from which alone 
she can hope to advance towards prosperity.’ 

But these false principles are adopted in their integrity by Lord 
Bessborough and his Irish colleagues in the report of the second Com- 
mission. We must say that we have never read a public document 
worse written and worse reasoned than this report on a subject of 
great national importance. The evidence appears to have been col- 
lected to justify a foregone conclusion, and that a conclusion avowedly 
at variance with the first principles of public economy and law. In- 
deed, the opinion of the Commissioners seems to be that Ireland is a 
country to which such principles are inapplicable. Can anything be 
more preposterous than the following sentence ? 


There has in general survived to the Irish farmer through all vicissi- 
' tudes, in despite of the seeming or real veto of the law, in apparent defiance 

of political economy, a living tradition of possessory right such as belonged, 
in the more primitive ages of society, to the status of the man who tilled 
the soil. 


So that in the deliberate opinion of these gentlemen, the Irish 
tenant farmer derives his rights from the primitive ages, before the 
law of property was established in society, and when land still un- 
appropriated by man derived whatever value it possessed from the 
labours of the occupant. How is the present occupant to vindicate 
the right he derives from Adam to parcels of land which have been 
owned, bought, sold, and let for centuries under the sanction of law 
by which all property is created and protected? We trust that such 
arguments as this will not be heard in Parliament from any but the 
lips of those who wish to throw Ireland back into the condition of the 
‘ primitive ages of society’ before civilisation began. It is the mis- 
fortune of the Irish peasantry that they are still far too little raised 
above the condition of the primitive ages, and that they have not yet 
reached the stage of civilisation when strict contracts are upheld by 
laws. 

If it were not for the exaggerated importance which has been 
attached to this miserable agitation—a thing we dare to say of small 
account in comparison with the great interests of the Empire—public 
attention would not have been diverted from several subjects of far 
greater moment. Even on these questions this Irish cabal has pro- 
duced evil effects, for it is supposed abroad that the British Govern- 
ment is paralysed by internal difficulties, and that we are on the 
brink of an Irish civil war: hence our influence on foreign affairs has 
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been materially weakened, and one of the dependencies of the Crown 
has thought the opportunity favourable for a declaration of independ- 
ence. The relations of Turkey and Greece, and the negotiations 
just re-opened at Constantinople; the position of England and Russia 
in Central Asia, involving the evacuation or retention of Candahar ; 
the revolt in the Transvaal and the state of the South African 
Colonies, are all matters of extreme difficulty and importance, press- 
ing on the Government not only, for a wise decision but for im- 
mediate action; and the next step taken in each of them will have 
large ulterior consequences, We shall briefly pass them in review. 
Unless the conditions of peace can be settled between Turkey and 
Greece within the next few weeks, upon a reasonable territorial basis, 
it is certain that war must ensue; for whatever may be the result of 
hostilities, the present state of armed menace will infallibly lead both 
States to utter bankruptcy and ruin. Whatever may have been said 
at the Congress or the Conference of Berlin, one interest and resolve 
is at this time paramount in Europe—the resolution to prevent, if 
possible, the renewal of war. M. Gambetta has been accused, per- 
haps unjustly, of a design to bring the pressure of force to bear upon 
the Porte, to wrest two provinces from her by a naval or military de- 
monstration, and to gratify at any price the claims of Greece. We 
know not whether these designs were ever entertained by M. Gam- 
betta, or by anyone else; but if they were, he has had time to reflect 
on the egregious folly of them. The French Minister for Foreign: 
Affairs, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, has taken a wiser, firmer, and 
more prudent course. He began by restoring the joint and common 
action of France with the German Powers, which had been interrupted 
since the great conflict of 1870. He ascertained that the desire of 
peace was equally strong on both sides of the Rhine, and that it 
extended to both shores of the Danube. On this basis, the decision 
of the great Continental Powers became perfectly conclusive. The 
policy of peace is the united policy of Berlin and Paris, and it has 
received the unanimous approval of the French Chambers. Under 
these circumstances, it is of no importance whether M. Gambetta 
or any other statesman ever entertained different views. The only 
rational or possible course to be pursued is to adopt the policy of the 
German Powers and France, and bring the whole weight of Europe to 
bear against any State which should presume to resort to arms. We 
hope the lesson has not been lost at home, and that Mr. Goschen is 
now working at Constantinople in close alliance with the German and 
Austrian and French plenipotentiaries. Any other course would be 
not only bootless but insane. It is of the first importance to, this 
country to strengthen the influence of the German Powers on the 
Danube. They alone are on the spot. They alone have a primary 
interest in defending the Balkan peninsula from aggression. As for 
the Greeks, they have doubtless some reason to complain of the in- 
judicious friends who encouraged them to make military preparations,. 
which can lead to no result; but if they have any wisdom or self- 
control left, they will place themselves in the hands of the great 
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Powers, and will probably obtain a moderate accession of territory. 
By force of arms they will obtain none, and very possibly lose one or 
two islands. 

The debates on the policy of the Afghan War, and on the pro- 
spective obligations which that expedition has imposed upon this 
country, were carried on, as far as the public is concerned, with very 
imperfect knowledge of the real elements of the question, until the 
discovery and recent production of the Russian correspondence with 
the Ameer, which was seized by the British army at Cabul. The 
ministers of both parties who had official access in succession to those 
papers were naturally reserved in their allusions to them: for, if 
published at an earlier period, they would have amounted to a 
complete casus belli against Russia. Indeed, we are rather surprised 
at the tameness and absence of resentment with which the late 
Administration appear to have received and commented on such 
extraordinary disclosures. We say nothing of the measures taken by 
the Russian Government in the spring of 1878, when its relations 
with Great Britain were extremely strained, and the British fleet in 
the Sea of Marmora, the British columns ready to land on the coast, 
were the sole barriers which stood between the Czar and his long- 
coveted prize—Constantinople. Hostile preparations were going on 
on both sides, and the Russians can hardly be censured for a breach of 
engagements entered into under totally different circumstances. But 
in the month of May 1878 Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff 
had come to a virtual understanding ; the Treaty of San Stefano was 
to be submitted to a European Congress, and on July 15 peace was 
signed at Berlin. Nevertheless in August General Stolietoff con- 
cluded with the Ameer a treaty openly hostile to this country, and in 
direct violation of the treaty of 1855 between Great Britain and 
Dost Mahomed; and two months later, in October, the Russian 
negotiator having returned to Livadia, writes, under the eye of the 
Czar himself, a letter to the Ameer’s Foreign Minister of a still more 
offensive character to England. It is therefore absolutely demon- 
strated that months after the conclusion of peace at Berlin the 
Russian Court continued to hold out promises of assistance to the 
Ameer against England, and to foment hostilities and rebellion on 
the north-western frontier. This was, if we are not mistaken, the 
very time at which M. de Giers assured the British minister that our 
relations in Central Asia had reverted to their former conditions. It 
was on August 3, 1878, that M. de Giers emphatically denied that any 
Russian mission had been sent, or was intended to be sent, to Cabul, 
either by the Imperial Government or by General Kaufmann ; and on 
August 14 he declared to Mr. Plunkett, ‘ Everything has been stopped 
—the political as well as the military precautions we were taking 
against you—everything has been stopped.’ But these are precisely 
the dates when the mission at Cabul was in full activity against us, 
and the correspondence with the Ameer continued till October. It is 
impossible more effectually to brand the stamp of diplomatic men- 
dacity upon the forehead of a minister! The Russians behaved 
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badly enough to us; but what can be said of the baseness and cruelty 
of their conduct to the Ameer, whom they had lured to destruction 
and then abandoned with the assurance that ‘all is in the hand of 
God.’ He died a few days afterwards of a broken heart. 

One is sometimes inclined to impute exaggeration to those who 
accuse Russia of duplicity, unscrupulous ambition, and bad faith ; 
but in this instance no exaggeration is possible: she is caught im 
flagrante delicto, and under her own hand. It is now too late, and 
it would be beneath the dignity of the Queen to take any further 
notice of the plot, except to expose it to the judgment of the world. 
But for the future the warning is a valuable one. It disposes effec- 
tually of the argument of those who appear at one time to have con- 
templated a common action with Russia in Central Asia and the East ; 
it proves that we have a vigilant and daring enemy at the portals of 
India, and that in any future differences which may arise between 
Russia and England in the Levant or elsewhere we must be prepared 
to meet her attack in Afghanistan. The assertions of those who view 
the advance of Russia with anxiety had never before assumed so 
positive a form. The correspondence of Simonich and the murder 
of Vicovich, which led to the Afghan war of 1841, were far less com- 
promising and imperative. We are not, then, surprised that the 
production of these papers and the recent advance of the Russian 
expedition against the Turcomans should have raised doubts in many 
minds as to the evacuation of Candahar. The occupation of so 
advanced a post appears to us highly undesirable, expensive, and in 
many respects disadvantageous ; but in the present state of affairs we 
should suspend our final decision, and not withdraw from Candahar 
with precipitation. Perhaps the soundest military and political view 
is that weshould continue to occupy Candahar, and resolve to view 
whatever may occur in the rest of Afghanistan, whether by foreign 
intrigue or internal dissension, with absolute indifference; for the 
time is past when we can hope to re-establish in Afghanistan a powerful 
and independent state, well affected to British interests. 

The insurrection which has broken out in the Transvaal is another 
of the onerous legacies which result from measures taken by the late 
Administration—measures, it is fair to say, into which they were led 
partly in opposition to their own intentions and desires. The annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus Shepstone appears to us to 
be an act unjustifiable from his instructions and extremely impolitic 
as regards British interests; but not inhuman or unjust as regards 
the Boers, whom it rescued from bankruptcy and from imminent 
peril. At that moment the army of Cetewayo could have swept 
them from the face of the earth. Sir Bartle Frere defends the mea- 
sure (although he was not the author of it) on these grounds; but 
we must be permitted to judge its expediency by the interests not of 
South Africa but of Great Britain. However this may be, the present 
state of things is deplorable. The two white races, which furnish a 
scanty population of about half a million to the vast regions of South 
Africa, encompassed and threatened by countless hordes of barbarians, 
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now stand in warlike array against each other; and the accursed 
spirit of civil warfare is eradicating the very germs of civilisation, 
religion, and law in those colonies. We are compelled to resort to 
arms against a hardy race of men, whom we regard without the 
slightest animosity, except that which they have provoked by their own 
outrages ; and, we must again vindicate the honour of the army against 
aband of Dutch farmers. Itis possible that this deplorable quarrel 
may set the whole Dutch population of South Africa against us; and 
even the success which we anticipate from the arrival of the Queen’s 
troops will only compel us, to hold the country by a military occu- 
pation. It is now clear that the troops ought not to have been so 
speedily withdrawn as they were, from motives of economy. But it 
is hardly possible that any taxation can be levied on the Transvaal 
sufficient to defray the expense of the garrison to be maintained 
there. The possession of the province is likely to prove altogether a 
burden on the British taxpayer and the British army, with no 
considerable advantage or return to ourselves. To hold an unprofit- 
able dependency by military force, and in the teeth of the strong 
remonstrances of the majority of the inhabitants, is an undertaking 
absolutely at variance with the principles of British Colonial policy. 
The whole subject of our félations with the South African Colonies 
must ere long be considered. It is a subject which may demand 
heroic remedies ; but it ought to be treated, not by force of arms, 
but by deliberate statesmanship. 

Such is the prospect, rapidly surveyed, of the situation of affairs 
at home and abroad ; from the east to the west it presents a strange 
variety of difficulties and perils. Obstruction in Parliament ; dis- 
affection bordering on rebellion in Ireland; uneasiness amongst the 
Irish population in Great Britain ; a doubtful negotiation in the 
East destined to avert a disastrous war; a position in Afghanistan 
which is not easy to abandon or to retain; a colonial war with a 
body of men who appear to regard us as their forefathers regarded 
the Spaniards and the Duke of Alva: these are all unusual and 
extraordinary incidents which arrest and divert the beneficent 
course of legislation and government. In fact, till these storms have 
blown over, nothing of practical utility for the welfare of the people 
can be accomplished. Mr. Fawcett’s little but effective innovations 
in his administration of the Post Office are the only exceptions to the 
general sterility, because they lay within the scope of his official 
powers. But party spirit, though strong, is not directed against the 
measures most essential to the government of the country. Anda 
general sense of the difficulties we have to contend with have met 
with a patriotic response from every class of Englishmen. 


*.* The author of an article entitled ‘ Leon Michel Gambetta’ is re- 
quested kindly to communicate his address to the Editor. 





